
LAND-LOCKED SEA 

One of the. Great Lakes that may 
become an arm of the Atlantic 

The longed-for'St. Lawrence Seaway has become a 
practical possibility with the United States and Canada 
setting their minds to the making of a safe passage from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic for ocean-going freighters. 
Those who dwell beside the vast waters of Lake Michigan 
look forward to the time when they can claim to live on r 
an ami of the AtlantiCi 

A CN correspondent reports on what he has seen this 
summer around the shores of this freshwater sea. 

still being used, was in the midst 
of the virgin forest along the lake 


TDeople living round Lake Michi- 
•*- gan in the States of Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin 
say that sailors are made on the 
Atlantic but seamen on, Michigan. 

' This lake, 300 miles long, looks 
a mild stretch of water, but its 
moods change almost every hour, 
it is over 500 feet above sea-level 
with a depth of over 800 fect.‘ The 
winds from the prairies of Canada 
and the long continental sweep of 
the United States often whip its 
waters into a fury of waves, around 
the big ships which carry freight- 
cars and automobiles across 'its 
surface. 

BRAVE EXPLORER 
It is just 300 years ago that the 
Jesuit missionary, Father Mar¬ 
quette, came westward to the 
Mississippi, and then, scared at his 
own boldness, turned northwards 
along the Chicago river and 
launched his canOc upon the open 
waters of Lake Michigan. He 
called it Stinking . Water Lake 
after the Stinker Indians who lived 
cn its shores. Worn out by his 
journey, the brave priest died on 
the eastern shore of the lake. 

Today the oil-burning,ship Perc 
Marquette plies regularly across 
the continental sea from Milwau¬ 
kee to within a few yards of 
Marquette’s grave. It carries 40 
loaded railroad freight cars, and 
as many automobiles, for th$ 
60-mile trip across the lake cuts 
out the long road and rail journey 
through Chicago. ' 

. WOODEN UNIVERSITY' ' 

The lake dips deeply into the 
heart of America’s middle west so 
that the wheat farmer can load 
his produce at Chicago, and sec it. 
move northwards ' towards the 
St. Lawrence 'and, after trans¬ 
shipment, into the Atlantic. 
Although he has never seen the 
sea himself he knows about the 
winds on his own continental 
ocean because they affect his crops. 
For Lake Michigan means rain 
/and a cool breeze even when the 
sun begins .to mount into 'the 
nineties. • ' 

Twenty miles north-west from 
Chicago, just 100 years ago, three 
young men and three Methodist 
preachers placed on the .shores of 
Lake Michigan a wooden frame 
house and called it “the 
University.” The house, which is' j 


at a spot called Evanston. 

This month, Evanston will 
welcome the 2000 delegates to the 
second Assembly, of the - World 
Council of Churches. Its uni¬ 
versity, known as Northwestern 
University, has 8000 students, and 
along its beaches the youth of this 
mid-west sail and swim in summer 
and skate in winter. 

HOLIDAY DELIGHTS 
Lake Michigan never freezes 
solid, but it collects enough ice 
each year to remind its shore 
dwellers that this inland ocean has 
all the character of the Atlantic— 
ice, fog, burning sun, and winds. 

Lake Michigan offers holiday 
delights to thousands. Along its 
shores Mid-West America finds all 
the wonders of beach holidays. 
Your correspondent is writing this 
article in a little cottage among 
the sand dunes of the eastern 
shore. From its open sunny porch 
the great lake stretches north and 
west. By night the lighted ships 
arc to be seen plying their way 
from shore to shore, and the half¬ 
moon glitters on the calm waters. 

GREEN COUNTRYSIDE 
Children’s camps, chalets, wig¬ 
wams of woo'd, hotels, and summer 
cottages line the shores. This is 
the Middle-West’s substitute for 
the open sea, but, unlike the ocean 
shores of Britain, there is so much 
space that a group of bungalows 
never seems to spoil the look of 
the green countryside. The Michi¬ 
gan shore still carries the stamp 
of the ,Wilderness upon it, as it 
did when the valiant Marquette 
first saw it from his birch-bark 
canoc. 

Another gift of the great lake to 
the country surrounding it is thc. 
orchards. Michigan is the land of 
apples, cherries, and strawberries 
ripened by the wind and The sun. 
Like the , ocean surrounding 
Britain, the lake keeps its shores 
temperate. There are more cherries 
this year than Michigan knows 
what to do with, and the deep- 
freezers of the lakeside homes will 
bulge with them. 

When the seaway is completed 
Chicago, at the south-west end of 
the land-locked sea,v will become 
virtually an Atlantic port. This 
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More than meets the eye 

There is a great deal to he learned before you can sail a yacht. 
That,* doubtless, was the point that Eric Cooke was trying to 
impress on his little friends when the photographer captured 
them in this delightful picture from Blackpool. . 

MALCOLM BUILT A WHEEL 


Malcolm O’Grady,* an 18-year- 
old apprentice joiner, has solved 
his parents’ clcctriCTight problem 
with a water wheel. , . ; „ 

They are. wardens at-Wood 
Cottage Youth Hostel, a. lonely 
halfway house on the, moorland 
walk over the Pennines ’.between • 
Wakefield and Manchester. It was 
too far in the wilds for electricity 
from the grid, and so* Malcolm 
turned for help to a, stream a 
hundred yards away. He decided 
to build,a water wheel to drive a 
dynamo. \ ' 

First of all-he • felled a large 
sycamore tree and sent it away to 


be built up to specification. With 
the help of fellow members of the 
Youth Hostels he constructed a 
dam 50 yards upstream from the 
proposed site, and made a trench 
to provide a controlled flow of 
water to the wheel. Two 14-feet 
beams from a derelict farm were 
used to span the stream. 

Malcolm spent over two months 
of his free time making the wheel. 
It was six feet six inches in 
diameter .. and was fitted with 
16 buckets each of one-and-a-half 
gallons capacity. Wiring was then 
run to the hostel—and the electric 
light problem was solved. 


ALARM BIRD 

Young Neil Binks, of Birkby, 
Huddersfield, . has a jackdaw that 
wakes him in the morning. Neil 
has Cared for the jackdaw. Cocky, 
since he found it lying in a field 
when it .was too young to fly. 

Cocky, who is quite free now, 
roosts in a nearby park, but every 
morning punctually at 6.30 it 
comes to Neil’s bedroom window 
and taps on the pane until he gets 
out of bed and lets it in for break¬ 
fast. 
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Great days in 
Wales 


C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

T'iie- Cease Fire in Indo-China, agreed in dramatic last-hour 
circumstances, is but the first stage in the efforts to win 
an enduring peace in this vital area of the Far East. 

The agreement was a personal triumph for M. Mcndesv 
France, the French Prime Minister, who had pledged himself 
to resign if a settlement was not achieved within a month 
of his taking office. He has been gratefully acclaimed by his 
countrymen, but he knows, only too well, that there are great 
difficulties still to be overcome; no man is more aware of the 
negotiations and compromises still needed to reconcile 
opposing camps. 

$ M. Mcndes-Francc, 47 years old, 
took office in June inspired by new 
ideas. To the notably young' 

Government he hacf formed, and to 
his country, he declared: “It is 
necessary to deliver ourselves from 
our disbeliefs, our divisions, our 
timidities.”. 

With this exhortation he plunged 
into a month of almost ceaseless 
toil. He also introduced a practice 
which succeeding Prime Ministers 
of France arc likely to adopt—a- 
series of broadcasts to his country¬ 
men, outlining the situation and the 
needs of the moment. 

He modelled his style on that of 
the late President Roosevelt’s 
“fireside” broadcasts to the 
American people during the World 
War; M. Mendcs-France even had 
records of those very successful 
broadcasts played over to him so 
that he could note the methods 
used by the President in confiding 
critical news to an anxious nation. 

HOW IT STARTED 

The dire situation in Indo-China 
with which the French have had 
to grapple arose primarily from’ 
the development of the Viet-minh 
movement. This originated as a 
nationalist movement and was 
encouraged by the Japanese during 
their occupation. It was pledged 
to fight the French and the 
“imperialism” its members saw 
in the Far East policies of France. 

By 1945 the * Viet-minh had 
established a Government in the 
Red River country of Vict-Nam, 
the eastern part of Indo-China 
comprising the three ancient 
provinces of Ton king, Annum, and 
Cochin China. It is a State which 


has gained much from French rule, 
including thousands of miles of 
roads, railways, and canals, and 
vast irrigation projects. 

In 1949 came a compromise 
agreement between France and 
the Communist Viet-minh which 
recognised the country as a self¬ 
ruling unit in an Indo-Chinese 
Federation. 

The other units were to include 
Cambodia, a country with Indian 
rather than Chinese traditions and 
feelings, and Laos, whose language 
and culture is similar to that of 
Siam. 

compromise Tails 

It was agreed that the. French 
should stay in Tndo-China, but the 
compromise failed. Armed clashes 
followed, and then years of war 
in which China organised help 
for the Viet-minh. 

Since 1951 the French position 
has grown more and more difficult, 
and in several countries of Asia 
the situation has aroused conflict¬ 
ing feelings. A belief that France 
should have been more willing and 
helpful in granting independence 
to the Associated States of Indo- 
China has been, overtaken by a 
different uneasiness. 

This was doubt about the ulti¬ 
mate intentions of • China, the 
country which had sponsored the 
Vict-mirih, and fear that China 
might be the “Imperialist” nation, 
ambitious to extend her power 
over other Asian nations. 

In this situation the armistice has 
to be resolved into full peace. 
But whatever the doubts about the 
future the Cease Fire, as Mr. Eden 
said, is a real gain for peace. 


Land-locked Sea 

Continued from page 1 

city of five million people spreads 
along the shores of the lake and 
is very dependent on it. It draws 
its water from the lake. It is kept 
cool by the lake, while the hot 
winds from the continent try to 
make it humid. 

Michigan provides Chicago with 
some of the most beautiful 
lakeside drives in the world, and 
they rival the Paris boulevards 
in their beauty. At night the lake 
brings a special loveliness to the 
city from the lights reflected in the 
lake water. No city in the world 
is more grateful for a great lake, 
or is more watchful of its moods. 
And now it is to become a ship’s 
gateway to Europe. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway will 
make it possible to board a ship 1 
at Chicago and sail all the way on, 
it to London-or Liverpool. 


Brushing the sands 



The great new £45,000,000 oil 
refinery which lias risen in the 
barren wastes of Aden will begin 
operating Ihh month, four months 
ahead of schedule. In this picture 
we sec the carrying out of a daily 
duly, Ihc levelling of Cver-drifting 
sands outside the staff’s quarters. 


All Wales takes pride in the 
Royal National Fistcddfod which 
meets annually during the first 
week of August at towns chosen 
for the honour two years pre¬ 
viously. This year the Eisteddfod is 
at Ystradgynlais, in the Swansea 
Valley. North Wales will have its 
turn next year. . 

The Eisteddfod is the one 
institution in Wales which binds 
all kinds of people together. Its 
platform is big enough to bold all 
the different religious sects and 
political parties and everyone 
comes together to enjoy them¬ 
selves. 

As in Ancient Greece there were 
contests in athletics, so in the 
National Eisteddfod there arc 
contests among the sons and 
daughters of Wales in the arts. 
The competition, which is tre¬ 
mendous, ranges from the playing 
of a solo instrument to the 
performance of an orchestra or a 
military band. 

On Children’s Day, which is the 
Tuesday of Eisteddfod week, 
individual performers of six and 
seven compete as well as Children’s 
Choirs from the four corners of 
Wales. There are also com¬ 
petitions in recitation and dramatic 
art. 

EVERY YOUNGSTER’S DREAM 
1 There is hardly* a Welsh boy or 
girl Who does not dream that one 
day he or she will be on 
the platform of the national 
Eisteddfod as a prize-winner. 
Competitions last all day. There 
arc no meal times, for there is 
something going on from morning 
until evening. Attached to the 
Eisteddfod is an Exhibition of Art 
including both painting and handi¬ 
crafts. 

In the evening of each day there 
is* a concert of some kind. The 
children’s concert this year is in 
two parts. Part One comprises 
scenes from Welsh history, with a 
Choir from the primary schools. 
Part Two is a - performance of 
Handel’s setting of L’Allegro by 
the children of the Grammar and 
Secondary Modern Schools, with 
the B B C Welsh Orchestra as well. 

The Bardic Chair to be won this 
year was the gift of the - late 
Mr. William Griffith Williams, 
who was farming in Kenya until 
killed by the Mau Man. The chair 
is of teak grown on his own land. 
-- 

STUDENTS TOWN 
GROWS 

Students Town in Oslo, Norway, 
is growing fast. The second phase 
in its construction is almost com¬ 
pleted and when; the autumn term 
begins at the University 250 more 
students will be, able to move in. 

The third and final phase of this 
fine building scheme will begin 
next year, and when completed 
the Town will have 1000 apart¬ 
ments. Each set of six rooms will 
share a kitchen, bathroom, and 
sitting room. 

The Town is owned and admini¬ 
stered by the students’ own 
organisation, and funds have been 
provided largely by contributions 
from local authorities all over 
Norway. . 
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■News from 

AUSTRIAN AUTOBAHN 

Work has begun on a 192-mile- 
long Autobahn from Salzburg to 
Vienna, The new road will take 
five years to complete. 

Over 2000 children will be taken 
for free cruises up the River Avon 
at Bristol during the holidays. 
Their benefactor, who wishes to 
remain anonymous, is taking them 
three days a week to a waterside 
playground which he has equipped 
with swings, slides, and round¬ 
abouts. Everybody will get a free 
bun, icc-crcam, and bottles of 
ginger pop. 

New Zealand’s geo-thcrmal 
steam springs in thc v Wairakei 
district are to be utilised to help 
produce atomic power. 


OIF to Malta 



This week a parly of St. John 
Ambulance Brigade Cadets, from 
many par is of Great Britain, is 
leaving on a visit to Malta, G.C. 
Chosen to represent the London 
Area is 18-year-old Cadet Sergeant 
Terence Sorrell of Welling, Kent, 
who is seen here tending a “cas¬ 
ualty ” d nr jug a training session. 


Everywhere 

MOTORISTS’ CHAPEL 

A garage proprietor of Wynne- 
wood, Oklahoma, has built a small 
chapel for the use of motorists. 
He says that tourists,, salesmen, 
truck drivers, and hikers, all call in 
to pray. 

What appears to be a 15th- 
century wall painting has been 
discovered behind boardings 
lining a bedroom at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. Badly 
damaged and partly cut away when 
a window was added to the room 
sin the 18th century, the painting 
‘shows a cross and a figure with a 
halo. 

FAMILY OF 400 

“Aunt Anna” Hatten, okiest 
resident of Anderson County, 
South Carolina, has died at the 
age of 104. Her funeral was 
attended by nearly 400 grand 
children and great-grandchildren. 

The new Town Hall at Wragby, 
Lincolnshire, was built out of 
funds subscribed by the Towns¬ 
people. 

In order to extend Heligoland’s 
tourist season, heat from a power 
station is to be directed into the 
sea to keep it at a comfortable 
bathing temperature. 

JUST DROPPED IN 

Mr. T. Allen, a newsagent at 
Red Row, Northumberland, had a 
surprise visit the other day. An 
Air^Forcc officer called to collect 
some papers—by way of a rope 
ladder from a helicopter! 

An Army demolition unit has 
blown up the ruins of 18th- 
century Tong Castle, near Shifnal, 
Shropshire. They were unsafe. 

MUSIC WHILE YOU SEW 

Sewing machines with built-in 
radiogram3 arc being produced in 
Berlin. 


Margot Fonteyn, the ballerina, 
has been elected president of the 
Royal Academy of Dancing. She 
succeeds Dame Adeline Gencc, 
president since the Academy was 
founded in 1920, 

CAR EVERY II SECONDS 
During the-.first, six months of 
this year a car came off the British 
motor industry’s production lines 
every eleven seconds. ■ 

' American scientists say that the 
Arctic Ocean ip becoming warmer 
and that ships may be sailing it all 
the year round in 25 years;. ' 

An advertisement placed in a 
Hull shop window , was headed 
Red Hot News, Soon afterwards 
the shop caught fire: 


By not missing a day’s school in 
ten years, 15-year-old Leslie 
Hackle, of Caddington, is believed 
to have set up a Bedfordshire 
record. 

In the C N of July 17, it was 
stated that the Hindcrwell County 
School was presented with a bell 
from H M S Tiger, which was 
sunk in the Battle of Jutland. A 
C N reader whose father served on 
HM S Tiger at Jutland, points out 
that the ship was not sunk, but 
survived the war and was scrapped 
some years later. ' 

Mrs. Niizhct Gokdogan has 
been made Dean of Istanbul 
University’s School of Scientific 
Studies. She is the first woman to 
become Dean of a Turkish 
university. 


I THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP. I 



§ New, secondhand & rare Books on every subject . s 1 

| Foyle s can supply all your School Text Books . | 

| Foyles have depts . for Gramophone Records, f. 

| Stationery, Music, Handicraft Materials, i 

| Magazine Subscriptions . | 

I I 19-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 1 

n Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9 — 6 ( inc. Saturdays) ~ 

= „ Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station = 
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Penny in the slot 



Pretty little Angela Purvca finds 
it quite a stretch to the money 
box oh the back of Bernie, the 12-- 
stone St. Bernard. Bcrnie recently 
joined the group of dogs which 
collect for charities at Waterloo 
Station in London. 


NEW THREE PEAKS 
RECORD 

Last year the C N told how 
Mr. J. C. Dixon had climbed the 
highest mountains of England, 
Scotland, and Wales on Corona¬ 
tion Day in the record time of 
22 hours 40 minutes. Now comes 
news that three former public 
school hoys have accomplished 
the feat in 21 hours 40 minutes. 

They are John Haes of 
Holcombe, Lancs; Archie Craw¬ 
ford of Liverpool, and Roger 
Murray of Hull. Archie is 20, the 
others 18. For transport between 
Hen Nevis, Scawfell, and Snowdon 
they used an 18 h.p. car, and 
during the three ascents encoun¬ 
tered a variety of weathers—sun, 
mist, and rain. 

COMFORT ALOFT 

The look out, or crow’s nest, 
bn the new liner Saxonia is built 
on luxury lines. Shaped like a 
llower pot, it is entirely enclosed, 
and has a domed roof. It forms 
part of the 91-foot mast of this 
latest Cunarder (22,000 tons), 
whose sea-trials begin this week. 

To reach the nest the look-out 
men will climb a ladder built in 
the. electrically lighted interior of 
the mast. 

The crow’s nest itself is timber 
lined and steam heated, and has a 
set of foot warmers. Signals to the 
bridge are made by electric bell 
and by telephone,. 

The eight windows, which run 
round the walls, will not only give 
the man in the “flower pot” ah 
all round view of the sea, they will 
enable him to watch everything on 
the top decks. 


FRITO IS FOUND 

Frito,a fox terrier belonging to 
three-year-old Mark Stalls, . of 
Dallas, Texas, disappeared not 
long ago after romping with his 
young master in the garden. 

Mark and his parents searched 
vainly for him for four days,'as 
well as advertising his loss in the 
local newspapers.. 

Then Frito was found—in the 
tub of a disused washing machine 
on a vacant plot of land near the 
house. He had spent four days in 
the machine without food or water. 

How Frito got into the machine 
is a mystery; but he is now quite fit 
again after his ordeal. 


CHILDREN’S BAND 
IN CINEMA ' 

There will be a lot of fun in a 
Walthamstow-cinema on Thursday 
when scores of local children 
between seven and eleven years of 
age go there to play in a 
percussion band. It is conducted 
by Major “Uncle Charles ” Bavin, 
who has been giving musical 
appreciation classes to hundreds of 
thousands of children since 1927. 

Major Bavin; author of The 
Percussion Band from A to Z, has 
nearly 100 percussion instruments 
which he is lending to the children 
for/ the show, and they will 
join in the playing of extracts 
from' Tchaikovsky and Vaughan 
Williams as well as folk songs and 
dances, 

ALONG THE ALASKA 
HIGHWAY 

Miss Avril Yockhey, 28-ycar- 
old journalist from Harrogate, 
has returned to this country after 
one of the most exciting tours ever 
made by a woman. 

Four years ago she set off on 
her journey to become the first 
woman to make the 4600-mile trip 
along the Alaska Highway by 
motor-dyelc. 

Altogether she travelled 20,000 
miles on her 197 c.c. Barnett sports 
model motor-cycle, with 80 lbs. of 
equipment. Her journey took her 
through lonely parts of Northern 
British Columbia and the Yukon, 
and even beyond the Arctic Circle. 

ROAD SAFETY ON A 
TRAY 

Magnetic model cars are being 
used by Mr. Owen Ell urn, a 
member of Bournemouth Town 
Council, to teach road safety to 
local schoolchildren. 

The cars, which are placed on a 
large tray painted to represent a 
busy road junction, are moved by 
a magnet underneath. 

Boys and girls are chosen to 
control, with the magnet, the 
movements of a model man. 
When he makes errors likely to 
lead to accidents, the rest of the 
pupils point them out. 


IIE CONVERTED 
CANNIBALS 

One of. the Grand-Old Mission¬ 
aries of the Pacific Ocean region •- 
has died in Melbourne. He was 
the Rev. John F. Goldie, aged 84, 
who had been working in the 
Solomon Islands for 49 years. 

Mr. Goldie was one of "the first 
Methodist missionaries to go from 
Australia Jo .live among the black¬ 
skinned people of the Central 
Solomon .Islands. ...That was in 
1902, when many of these islanders 
were, cannibals 'engaged in fierce 
tribal wars. 

Now all the people/of the 
Solomon Islands arc Christian* and 
there . arc, - niiscion schools ’ and ' 
hospitals, ’ with many native 
teachers, pastors, and medical 
helpers. . 

Mr. Goldie remained in the 
Solomon Islands until he was £0. 
After he retired to live in 
Melbourne he was able to .super¬ 
vise the' printing of parts, of .the 
Bible in the language of the 
islands. . \ 


Oil) FAITHFUL RliTIRLS 

For over 40 years Old Faithful, 
the ferry boat, has plied , across 
Lake Windermere carrying passen¬ 
gers and cars to and fro between 
the Lancashire shore and the 
Westmorland bank. 

Now she has been .replaced by a 
new and bigger ferry-boat which 
takes 12 cars at once as against 
the five which was the old craft’s 
capacity, and will cut down waiting 
time considerably; 

Owned jointly by the Lancashire 
and Westmorland County Councils, 
and costing about £23,000, the new 
ferry was assembled at the British 
Railways slipway at the south end 
of the lake, and was then sailed 
up to her service point. 

-—--- 

SIXTY YEARS AT SCHOOL 

Mr. R. M. Paterson has retired, 
after a 60 years’ association with, 
Newmilns Junior Secondary 
School, Ayrshire. He was in turn 
pupil, pupil-tcacher, teacher, assist¬ 
ant-headmaster, and finally head-. 
master. 



In last week’s CN wc told the story of a party of scientists 
who set out from Mawson, tlic Australian.National Antarctic 
Research Expedition’s base. A CN Correspondent sends us 
this picture, taken at Mawson, of the world’s loneliest 
amateur radio station. It was taken at 2.30 p.m., the dark¬ 
ness being due to the very short day.of the southern winter. 
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' Visitors to 
Britain 

Among the many ‘ visitors now in 
Britain are several parties of school¬ 
children and students. In the picture 
on thei right are four students from 
West Michigan College of Education, 
who have come here to"study British 
institutions. They are seen relaxing 
with a little archery practise at Ash- 
ridge,' the adult education centre at 
Berkhamsted. In the picture below 
wc see four of a party.of 32 South 
African schoolboys as they arrived at 
Southampton on a three-months’ tour 
of Britain and the Continent. 




15 DONKEYS SEEKING 
A HOME 

Saved from an untimely death 
by the National Donkey Club of 
Great Britain, 15 donkeys are 
awaiting adoption at the club’s 
headquarters at Lone Barn Farm, 
Wivclsficld, near Haywards Heath. 

Officials of the club are* most 
particular about the sort of home 
to which these donkeys arc sent. 
Prospective owners, who must pay 
£12 10s, for each donkey, need to 
possess 'two acres of grazing land 
and ah open shed for shelter in 
hard weather. They also have to 
provide each donkey with at least 
a bale of hay each week during the 
cold months. 

Some of the animals recently 
rescued by the Donkey Club are 
foals which can be trained to draw 
a two-wheeled cart. Others will 
fare better as children’s pets. 

Thanks to the Donkey Club, 
hundreds of donkeys arc saved 
from ill-treatment or a premature 
i death. . Finding good hpmes for 
them, goes on year after year. 

• THE JACKDAWS OF 
HALTWHISTLE 

Builders working in a church at 
Ha It whistle, Northumberland, the 
other - day,, were surprised to find 
60 clothes-pegs, .80 strips of lead* 
hundreds of nails, and innumerable 
sticks under the old roof. ; 

All these articles had s . been 
deposited there by nesting jack¬ 
daws, whose liking for church 
roofs, towers, and steeples is well 
known. 

It was the famous Jackdaw of 
Rheirhs which hopped off with the 
Archbishop’s ring and took it to 
its nest in a belfry. 

It was the jackdaws of Spalding 
which once stopped the church 
< clock there, building their nests in 
the clock’s works. They stuffed the 
clock with so many twigs that three 
barrows were filled when the twigs 
were later removed. 


GOOD AND JUICY 

Gooseberry pie has reappeared 
in the shops of Mansfield, Notting¬ 
hamshire, for the first time since 
the war. 

Many towns have their own 
special dish and Mansfield’s is 
gooseberry pic. In fact, the time 
is not far distant when it was the 
custom for almost every house¬ 
holder in the town to buy one for 
the July Fair. 

Mansfield’s version of a goose¬ 
berry pie locks like a pork pie, 
and it probably has a long history, 
for it has been associated with the 
ancient, fair which dates back to 
1377 from a grant of Richard 11. 

When Mansfield folk are about 
to cat their gooseberry pie it is 
sliced quickly in two with a sharp 
knife and each half turned on its 
back at once to prevent the juice 
from flowing out. 


BATS IN THE BASEMENT 

' A famous American university 
has bats in the basement—and 
looks after them well. 

For research purposes, a colony 
of bats is maintained in under¬ 
ground quarters at Cornell Uni¬ 
versity—quarters resembling their 
natural haunts in barn or steeple 
as closely as possible. 1 

It has. been established that 
during winter hibernation a bat’s 
heartbeat drops from 180 beats a 
' minute to about three, and its 
body temperature falls from 100 
degrees to 40. The animal’s system 
enables it to live on its fat reserves 
during this period. 


HOT FROM THE OVEN 

Customers should have no com¬ 
plaint about x the newness of the 
loaves they obtain from an enter¬ 
prising Minneapolis bajccry. 

The firm's delivery trucks arc 
now fitted with ovens, so that the 
baking can be done on the rounds, 
the bread being delivered hot. 
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CAMERA CORNER 


Continuing our scries of articles to help young photo¬ 
graphers to get belter results . - 


13. Seaside Photography (3) 
Q-ood posing accounts for most 
of the difference between a 
picture and a “snap.” 

This docs not mean that you 
should aim to produce artificial 
and static scenes, for good posing 
shows the subject in a natural 
setting. Good examples of this 
are cinema films and magazine 
pictures, which are carefully 
directed but always look spon¬ 
taneous. 

To obtain maximum co-opera - 
tion from your subject it is 
essential to give the impression 
that you are sure of what you are 
doing. Make certain that your 
camera is ready before arranging 
the scene and state quite definitely 
what you want done. 

AVOID STARING 

A rule well worth adopting 
is to ensure that the subject is 
doing something, like throwing a 
beach ball or reading a book. 
Whatever happens, never let him 
stare at the camera with that 
familiar strained expression. 

If the sun worries your subject, 
it is best to let him wear dark 
glasses. Alternatively, a wide- 
brimmed hat call be used to protect- 
the eyes, provided that there is 
some low reflecting surface casting 
diffused light up onto the face. 
Otherwise you may find that the 
face is' in too deep a shadow. 

With focusing cameras back¬ 
grounds can be controlled by 


adjusting, the diaphragm and dis¬ 
tance settings. In this way the 
subject can be shown sharply 
against a diffused background. 
With a'box camera; it is necessary 
to have a considerable distance 
between the subject and the back¬ 
ground. In both cases, the subject 
is shown as the most important 
part of the scene, while there is 
sufficient background detail to 
show the location. For this reason, 
the background should include 
boats or other things suggestive of 
the seaside. 

NATURAL PICTURES 

Sea and sky always make .an 
excellent background which is best 
used by holding the camera a little 
below its normal level. This is 
specially useful for profile pictures. 
During summer the sky' is too 
bright a blue and can be darkened 
by using a light yellow filter over 
the lens. The filter is best used for 
all outdoor photographs’ and 
requires little exposure increase. 

When photographing small 
groups, it is best if people do not 
stand in a line. Try to get each 
person at a different angle to the 
camera or arrange them sitting in 
a semi-circle. You will find that 
this will make a natural picture, 
especially if they arc encouraged 
to talk to each other. 

With a shutter speed of one 
fiftieth of a second, or less, it is 
quite unnecessary for them to keep 
absolutely still. W. S. S. 


AMERICA’S FIRST JETLINER 



The Boeing 707—the four-jet Stratol jier 


Since the Boeing Airplane 
Company began building planes in 
1916 they have almost certainly 
built more big planes than any 
other company in the world. 

During the past 25 years Boeing 
contributions to commercial avia¬ 
tion have included the 247D, the 
world’s first modern airliner; the 
four-engine Stratoliner (several of 
which are still flying); and the 
Stratocruiser, current mainstay of 
B O A C and Pan American Trans¬ 
atlantic fleets. 

On' the military side the now 
obsolete Fortress and Superfortress 
of World War Two ranked among 
the finest planes ever built. Their 
jet age counterparts arc found in 
the 630-m.p.h. Stratojct, and the 
huge eight-jet B-52. 

The latest Boeing giant is the 
707, -which has been designed as a 
long-range, high-speed airliner or 
a military transport-cum tanker. 
In civil Use it will be known as the 
Stratoliner, thus perpetuating the 
name of the 1938 machine, and 


with U.S.A.F. markings, it will fly 
as the Stratol anker. 

Powered by four 10,000-lb. 
thrust Pratt and Whitney JT3-L 
turbojets, the Stratoliner will be 
capable of flying non-stop between 
New York and London in less than 
seven hours. Depending on range 
and payload requirements, it will 
carry from 80 to 130 passengers 
and cruise at about 550 m.p.h. at 
between 30,000 and 40,000 feet. 

Altogether . the 707'—a private 
venture entirely unsubsidised by 
the U.S. Government—has cost the 
company £5,350,000. Into its 
design went the results of 5000 
hours multi-jet research flying, 
21,000 hours of wind-tunnel test¬ 
ing, and work on 150 “paper” 
project designs which never flew. 
Some 240 engineers helped to solve 
aerodynamic and construction 
problems. 

The span of the 707 is 130 feet; 
its length is 128 feet; and from the. 
ground to the tip of the fin is 
38 feet. 


It happened 
this week 

LONDON’S NEW BRIDGE 

AUGUST 1, 1831. LONDON— 
Crowds on the banks of the 
Thames and on the river itself—in 
barges and pleasure boats— 
cheered King William and Queen 
Adelaide today when they attended 
the opening of the new London 
Bridge. 

The opening of the handsome 
new bridge was. the climax of 
seven, years of work, for the first 
.pile was driven on March 15, 1824. 
The first stone was laid on June 15, 
1824, when, at the foot of a vast 
coffer dam.nearly 45 feet below 
the highwater mark, the ceremonial 
party trod the newly-explored bed 
of Father Thames, with the river, 
divided right and . left, rushing 
above them. 

The new bridge takes the place 
of the famous, 13th-century London 
Bridge which until fairly recent 
times had shops and houses along 
it and a chapel in the centre. 

The new bridge, 928 feet long, 
is built of three kinds of 
granite—purple Aberdeen, light- 
grey Devonshire, and red-brown 
Peterhead. 

Final triumph of the building 
was . the placing'of the key-stone. 
The whole fabric of the bridge 
trembled as the mighty block was 
being driven into place. But at 
last the bridge was securely 
“locked,” and another marvel of 
British engineering was brought to 
successful completion. 

SCOTS KING KILLED 

AUGUST 3, 1460. ROX¬ 

BURGH—The 29-year-old King 
James II of Scotland was killed 
. instantaneously in an accident out¬ 
side this Scottish Border town 
today. 

The accident occurred during 
the siege of Roxburgh, which the 
the Earl of Ross with his High¬ 
landers was conducting. 

It is a tragic coincidence that 
King James should have been killed 
by the misfiring of a cannon, for 
he had always taken a close 
interest in this particular instru¬ 
ment of warfare. 

He was kilted when he was 
standing close to a cannon, watch¬ 
ing its performance. A wedge flew 
out, killing him immediately. 

The event is rendered even more 
tragic by the fact that by night it 
was certain that the siege—now 
being resolutely persecuted by the 
widowed Queen Mary—will be 
successful within a matter of 
hours. 

STEAM TRANSPORT ON 
TIIE ROAD 

AUGUST 5, 1833. CROYDON 
—A new steam carriage, holding 
14 persons and travelling at 12 
miles an hour, made its first 
journey today on the turnpike road 
from Lambeth to Croydon. 

So great was the noise find ex¬ 
citement created by the carriage 
as it passed through Croydon’s 
streets that the Assize Court Judge 
had to suspend proceedings until 
it was out of the town. 

Shaped like an omnibus, the new- 
carriagc is attachedTo its engine by 
a long pole. 
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ERNEST THOMSON, our Radio am! TV Correspondent, says that . • • 


EUROVISION HAS COME 


TO STAY 


X i,E Eurovision programme ex¬ 
changes between eight nations 
this summer made such a good 
impression, despite some technical 
failures, that another series is to 
run from the end of September 
until the New Year. And by the 
Spring of next year the Inter¬ 
national Broadcasting Union hopes 
to have set up permanent T V 
links. ' ' 

I understand the autumn ex¬ 
periments will not be so far- 
reaching as the earlier ones. This 
time the aim is to exchange normal 
programmes between countries 
nearest to each other. Tightening 
these neighbourly links will add 
strength to the overall chain when 
the time comes for Eurovision as 
a permanency. 

The Brigadier returns 

J^cadhrs ofv the CN’wiil re¬ 
member the picture-version 
some time ago of Conan Doyle’s 
thriller, “The Exploits of Brigadier 
Gerard.” This story of an officer 
of Napoleon’s Grande A mice be¬ 
gins this week as a dramatised 
weekly serial in the Light Pro¬ 
gramme, with James McKechnie 



as t the boastful hut likeable 
Brigadier. 

Conan Doyle never disguised his 
admiration for this hero—“one of 
the last of those wonderful men 
who were veterans when they were 
yet boys and who learned to use a 
sword earlier than a razor.” 

The climax of the talc tells how 
the Brigadier bore himself at 
Waterloo. 

Swimming session 

Y oung viewers about to set off 
on a seaside holiday, will get 
valuable hints in a Children’s TV 
programme on Friday about how 
to help swimmers in difficulties. 

Cameras will be lined up at the 
Seymour Street Baths, London, for 
a display by boys and girls of the 
Bell field Secondary School. They 
have all reached the intermediate 
grades in Life-Saving and will give 
demonstrations under the title: 
Rescued from Drowning. 

Later in the evening rescue 
methods will be shown by the 
Finchley School of Swimming and 
Life-Saving. There will be hints, 
too, for novice swimmers. Com¬ 
mentator for both programmes will 
be Barrie Edgar. 


Automatic prompter 

Talking without a script has 
always been a problem in T V. 
Most speakers are unwilling to be 
seen peering at notes, yet a long 
talk while facing the T V camera 
is always a tax on the memory. 
Even the announcers, with their 
long experience, find the job a 
tryirtg one. 

Tests are now being carried out 
at Lime Grove studios with 
various devices for prompting a 
speaker without the T V audience 
being aware of it. In Peter 
Dimmock’s Sportsvicw, for’ in¬ 
stance, glass reflectors enable 
guests to spot prompt words and 
cue lights without taking their eyes 
off the camera. This is one of 
several gadgets recently invented 
by B B C engineers. 

An American invention known 
as the Tclepromptcr is due for test 
soon. - In this method, the.words to 
be spoken flow continuously on 
tape across ‘ the front of the 
camera. “It may be cheating,” 
said an engineer, “but it makes a 
speaker feel good. It should 
abolish the need for shifty, side¬ 
long glances at a script under the 
counter.” ' • 

The authentic touch 

_A N ancient church organ near 
Lcatherhead, Surrey, was 
groaning in . agony the other 
evening. 

It was being played by Charles 
Spinks, the B B C organist, aided 
by script-writer Charles Lefaux, to 
provide one of those accurate little 
touches that make a . radio play 
sound authentic. They were re¬ 
cording the sound of old Tom 
Finch, in Dickens’s Martin 
Chuzzlewit, playing hymns on an 
organ blown jerkily by hand. 

This is one of the incidents in 
the novel, which is being presented 
as the Sunday evening serial in the 
Horne Service, from August 15. 

Chairing the Bard 

Qn Thursday the BBC Home 
Service and TV arc both 
broadcasting the famous- Chair¬ 
ing of the Bard ceremony, at two 
in the afternoon, from the Royal 
National Eisteddfod a t 
Ystradgynlais. 

Viewers will sec the procession 
of the Gorsedd of Bards; then the 
cameras will, watch the - winning 
poet being ceremoniously, en¬ 
throned. Until his name is pro¬ 
claimed from the stage his identity 
is. kept secret—even from the poet 
himself. 

Jig-Saw 

'the current Minstrel Show 
ends in the Children’s TV, 
look out for a new Saturday after¬ 
noon scries called Jig-Saw. 

Michael Barslcy, who will be in 
charge, tells me the opening 
sequence will show the pieces-of a 
jig-saw puzzle falling into place to 
form a picture. Does this give you 
a clue to the type of programme? 
It will he sbrtiething like Whirligig 
but with many differences. 
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ROUND THE TOWNS—Alan Iviipey visits a scene 
of holiday and history on the coast of Sussex . . . 


HASTINGS 


JJastings must be one of the 
best-known, town names in our 
history, and most of us have 
heard at least two things about it: 
One, that there was a “Battle of 
Hastings,” and two, that it has a 
famous portion called the Old- 
Town. 

But as a matter of fact the 
battle was not fought in, or even 
just outside, Hastings but nearly 
seven miles away! And the'Old 
Town is not, as you would 
suppose, the original Hastings at 
all. In Saxon days .there, was a 
still more ancient port a little west 
of Castle Hill with a small harbour 




The arms of the 
Borough of Hastings 


A glimpse of St. Clements Church 
in the Old Town 

and a church or two. But long 
ago it all disappeared beneath sand 
and sea.. 

This island of ours naturally has 
many seaside holiday places 
but very few of them possess so 
much character as Hastings, The 
reason for this is partly because of 
its history and. probably, still more 
because of its geography: 

A ridge of sand, sometimes 
hardened into sandstone, forms 
the watershed of Sussex, and runs 
from the northern, part of the 
county south-eastward to the 
coast at Fanlight, just cast of 
Hastings. Here the hills are about 
400 feet above the sea and form 
dramatic-looking shaggy cliffs. 


During 
Saxon times a 
little port had 
been formed, 
between 
White Rock, 
and Castle 
Hill, round 
the. small 
estuary of a 
stream that 
was widened out by incoming tides, 
into ’ a haven. The site of this 
haven is about where the County 
Cricket ground is now. (Part of 
the stream, or a tributary of it, 
can' still be seen in Alexandra 
. Park). 

The first harbour silted up, and 
by -the time William and his 
Normans arrived a hew town 
(whiclv by today has earned the 
name of the Old Town) had been 
made at the mouth of another/ 
stream on' the east of the castle 
crag.. It was this Hastings which 
became one of the Cinque (Five) 
Ports 'of the English Channel, 
sentinels on the coast against 
invasion. 

Being built in a narrow valley, 
this Gld Town had little room to 
expand and when, in the latter 
years of the. 18th century, a 
London doctor began advising 
patients suffering from chest com¬ 
plaints to try the mild Hastings 
air, new houses to accommodate, 
the visitors hajl to be built on the 
open spaces west of the castle. 

Qf ... Hastings Castle only the 
veriest ruins remain, much of 
jts walls having collapsed with falls 
of cliff. But when you have 
climbed the steep hill and are 
standing on the top looking 
20 miles across Pevensey Bay to 
Beachy Head; and when you have 
seen how the position is defended 
by the sheer drop of the. cliff, 
it can be appreciated why William 
chose Hastings for his . invasion. 

, He had to secure his base 
at once, so he ordered the deep 
trench you see on the cast side to 
be cut and the soil piled on the 



' inside. He had brought with him 
a pre-fabricated stockade of stout 
timbers which was quickly set in 
place. Defended thus he spent the 
fortnight before the battle. Even 
had he lost it he could have retired 
here and probably held out for a 
long time, Supplied by sea with 
provisions and fresh troops. 

Tun most prominent remains up 
on the hill are those of a large 
religious building. There may have 
been a church tip here when 
William commandeered the hill. 
Perhaps those who attended it lit 
beacon fires to warn shipping. At 
any rate, within ten years after the 
battle a college for training priests, 
was endowed on this spot. 

This institution, though inside 
the castle, was* always separate 
from it and it lasted 500 years, 
long after the fortress was in 
ruins. There was'a choir school 
here in connection with the college 
of which Thomas Becket was 
Dean. 

Beside the main entrance a 
passage, hewn out of the rock, 
leads to two small chambers. 
Legends of dungeons and torture 
chambers have accumulated round 
these, but they were probably only 
store rooms. When the castle was 
last occupied, early in the 16th 
century, they were stables. . 

I* you like exploring underground 
you must sec St. Clements. 
Caves on the far side of the hill 
and overlooking Croft Road. 
Their origin seems to have been 
due to earthquakes in remote 
times, but the various big cracks 
and fissures have been join cd 
together by man. 

The caves were rediscovered in 
1825 after the old entrance had 
been blocked up and forgotten. 
Someone was cutting out a space 
on the hillside for a garden seat 
when his pick suddenly went right 
through the rock surface. 

You’can now walk for a long 
way through these galleries and 
huge rocky halls. Sometimes the 
roof, goes up in a great grey loop 
overhead. Sometimes you have to 
bond nearly double (quite double 
in my case) to get through.. Hidden 
coloured lights add to the fun. 

Whether . smugglers, ever really 
used these caves no one now seems 
to know. But there were plenty 
of these gentry in Hastings in old 
days, especially the famous Ruxley 
Crew, who used to row quietly out 



Hastings Castle, the base for the Norman invasion, overlooking the 
English Channel from the summit of West Hill 
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The wide expanse of golden sands, known to holiday-makers from all 
parts of Britain 


to ships anchored off the coast at 
night, swarm silently over the side, 
and attack the sailors. 

The two chief streets of Old 
1 own are narrow and lined 
with old houses,. some of which 
arc half-timbered. One of These 
little black-and-white houses was 
the home of Mistress Shovel!, 
mother cf Sir Cloudesley Shovcll, 
the famous admiral. 

There is a pleasant story of his 
sailing up Channel one day and, 
finding the weather fine as he 
passed Hastings, telling his pilot to 
take * the ship close in shore. 
Then he had a boat lowered and 
himself rowed to the beach. It was. 
only a minute’s walk up All Saints 
Street to knock on mother’s door, 
pay her a surprise visit, leave her 
a handful* of guineas—and off to 
sea again. • » • / 1 ' 

At the .seaward end of High 
Street is the old fish market where 


the nets and gear are still kept in 
tall wooden huts and where 
Hastings men still build their boats 
for fishing or taking visitors for 
trips. You can buy fresh crabs and 
whelks and winkles here, too. 

A little farther along, the glass- 
cabined East Hill lift will carry 
you 200 feet up, another cliff and 
land you at the beginning of a 
wonderful walk along the hills to 
Fairlight a*nd the Firehills. 

From here can be seen the great 
•hotels, miles of sea front .with 
suntrap shelters and underground 
car parks, an enormous swimming 
pool, and the highest block of flats 
in England. ,At night all this is 
lighted with thousands of coloured 
lights. Even the castle is floodlit. 

If you go to Battle, you will sec 
the Abbey built by William in 
performance of a vow he made 
before his- great fight against 
Harold. It is a memorial to one 
of the most fateful 'events in our 
history. 


. •> St ■ -SftSSO-X v. O'*: : 

Fishing from the jetty, one of the more restful of the many pastimes 
open to visitors to Hastings 



The home of Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovell’s 
mother in All Saints Street 


. ..v -. 

Fishing boats drawn up on the shingle to await the 
next trip to sea 
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THE PLAY’S 
THE THING 

'pHERii has been natural 
rejoicing in Britain over 
the achievements of British 
athletes. At the same time 
there has been some des¬ 
pondency over the defeats of 
our footballers in international 
contests. 

Both the joy and the 
depression were referred to 
recently by Mr. R. E. Press- 
wood, Director of Education 
for Cardiff, during an address 
to the Physical Education 
Conference. 

“ Good facilities provided 
for Secondary Schools, to¬ 
gether with expert and 
enthusiastic teaching,” he said, 
“ will provide the means of 
improving standards of per¬ 
formance in our national 
games and athletics.” 

But he went on to sound a 
note of warning. * “ Important, 
however, as standards of per¬ 
formance in every aspect of 
physical education may be, it 
is equally important that 
physical education-should be 
conducted in the right atmo¬ 
sphere. We should at times 
remind ourselves of the sports¬ 
manlike tradition which exists 
in this country.” 

The last sentence seems to 
us all-important. In our 
applause for new achievements 
in sport some of us arc apt to 
lose, sight of the chief purpose 
of sport—healthy recreation. 

Britain, which gave the 
world its finest games, must 
ever foster the soul of sport. 
And the soul of sport is 
that the game is worthwhile 
for the healthy pleasure and 
excitement it gives; records 
and victories, pleasing though 
they may be, arc of secondary 
importance. 

To adapt Shakespeare’s 
words—“ The play’s the 
thing.” 


SALUTE THE QUEENS 

'T'hose world-famous ■ liners, 
^ Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth, have carried over a 
million passengers safely across 
the Atlantic since the war, when 
both ships needed recondition¬ 
ing after perilous years as troop- 
carriers. 

From July 1952 to July 1954 
the Queen Elizabeth alone car¬ 
ried over 142,000 passengers. 
The Cunard Company claims 
this figure to be over eight per 
cent of the whole sea-passenger 
traffic across the Atlantic during 
that two-year period, and that no 
other ship has equalled this fine 
record. 

Ah appeal from a 
lonely island 

'ThiE time has come when 
1 parcels can be sent, to 
Tristan da Cunha. The Develop¬ 
ment Company which operates 
fisheries there runs its vessels to 
the island during the southern 
summer, from August to May. 

Though conditions on the 
island have improved in recent 
years, the people are still very 
isolated,' and the schoolmaster 
there, Mr. R. J. Harding, tells us 
that they arc sorely in need of 
books. 

To send out a securely packed 
parcel of books will be to render 
a real service. Books for grown¬ 
ups as well as for children are 
wanted, and Bibles^ and Prayer 
Books, in good size print, will be 
particularly acceptable, for'the 
chaplain is' anxious to foster 
private reading of the Scriptures. 

Parcels can be sent to the 
Chaplain, Tristan da Cunha, 
South Atlantic. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If all fix.hool- 
cbildrcn bad a 
smashing time 
when they 
broke up 


Many seaside boarding houses 
advertise an excellent view. 
Visitors sometimes find out that it 
is not their point of view . ' 

Bread and potatoes get less tasty 
every year, complains a corre¬ 
spondent. Biting comment. 


Candid 

" AA 7 nSTMINSTER ( wron S side of 

vv ■ the railway track), lurk¬ 
ing in obscure- side street, a 
broken-down looking old house; 
6/7 rooms, bathroom and 
kitchen and habitable garret At 
present rather sinister decor in 
blood-red and black ...” 

That is not the opening para¬ 
graph of a mystery story but an 
advertisement in the Property 
for Sale column in a newspaper. 
It was inserted by a London firm 
of estate agents who specialise in 
unorthodox and maltcr-of-fact 
appeals to house-seekers. 


Great Seal of Scotland 


Think on These Things 

YTreat crowds had followed 
^ Jesus, to listen to His teach¬ 
ing. Many had come from far, 
and Jesus did not send them 
away hungry ; he fed them with 
loaves and satisfied their hunger. 

Wc all need bread ; it satisfies 
and sustains. But we cannot live 
by bread alone. We also need 
food for the soul. That is what 
Jesus meant when he said: “I 
ani the bread of life: he that 
cometh to me shall never hunger, 
and he that believeth on me 
shall never thirst.” 

Jesus gives us food for opr 
soul. He nourishes and feeds us 
with His own glorious example. 

O. R.C. 


Modern children have a tend¬ 
ency to skip when reading. Who 
turns for them? 

The open-air platform in Paris 
buses is going. With the bus? 

A new car is being,invented that 
moves sideways. Down side 
streets? 

A hat manufacturer says bowlers 
are coming back into fashion. 
This is the season for them. 



The Queen has approved this de¬ 
sign by Gilbert Lcdward, It.A., 
for the new Great Seal of Scotland. 
The Seal, which is made of silver 
about six inches in diameter and 
half an incli thick, is renewed for 
each reign, and was appointed 
by the Treaty of Union between 
Scotland and England in 1707. 


One* that got away 

'Thus unusual fisherman’s story 
^ comes from Whitby. 

In the harbour there the other 
clay a big salmon suddenly 
jumped out of the water on to 
the prow of a yacht, Moon- 
flower* lying at anchor. 

Three men lost no time in, 
rowing a boat out towards the 
yacht with the wriggling fish 
aboard. But when they were 
within three feet of the yacht the 
fish managed to jump back into 
the water. 

It must have weighed about 
eight pounds—at eight shillings 
a pound that day. 

Thirty Years Ago 

From the Childrens Newspaper, 
August 9, 1924 

J^HAT 1 wise old 'sayingLook 
before you leap " has been 
brought up to date in some 
excellent hints for children .by 
the London Safety First Council. 

Before crossing a road look 
both ways. 

Cross where there is a refuge 
in the centre of the road. 

Don’t pass behind a vehicle 
unless the road is clear. 

Don’t run behind buses or 
trollies. 

Don’t ride on the steps of 
tramcars. 

Don’t sit on the kerb. 

Don’t run in the road after 
your ball, hoop, or other play¬ 
thing ; wait, and somebody will 
get it for you. 

Don’t play in a busy street. 


PRIZE FOR PLUCK 

i it-year-old Sandra Trevatt 
^ of Clapham Park, London, 
was awarded a special prize at 
the end of school term. 

When she was five she caught 
scarlet fever. Just as she was 
getting better she developed 
another complaint which kept 
her in bed for months. Then 
she caught chicken pox. 

Days of convalescence are 
weary and long and Sandra 
helped to bear hers by studying 
school books. When she finally 
went back to school her teachers 
were astounded to find that she 
somehow managed to keep 
abreast of the other children. 

She had passed many hours 
of her long convalescence study¬ 
ing her books. Bravo, Sandra! 


Roses in tlicir caps 

T^ertain British regiments are 
^ allowed to wear red and 
white roses in their caps on the 
first day of August. They are 
the Hampshire Regiment, the 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry, the Lancashire.Fusiliers 
the Suffolks, the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, and Royal 
Welch .Fusiliers. 

The custom arose from an 
incident at the Battle of Mindcn 
on the First of August 1759, 
when these regiments, passing 
through a garden to take up their 
positions, plucked roses and 
stuck them in their caps. 

In the battle that day they 
greatly distinguished themselves, 
and their glorious deeds may still 
be commemorated by the wear¬ 
ing of red and white emblems on 
the anniversary of the battle. 

The challenge 

A warrior hung his plumed 
^ helm 

On the ragged trunk of an aged 
elm. 

“Where is the knight so bold,” 
he cried, 

“That dares my haughty crest 
deride?” 

The wind came by with a sudden 
howl, 

And dashed the helm on the 
pathway foul, 

And shook in scorn each sturdy 
limb. 

For where was the knight that 
could fight with him? 

Fit zja rues O'Brien 
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THEY SAY 7.7 ' 

'T'iie Geneva Conference should ■ 
A pave the way for a certain 
relaxation of tension every¬ 
where. I believe it to be so. An 
important step forward has been 
taken. 

Mr. Anthony Eden. 
Foreign Secretary 

ATow rationing is ended wc 
^ have red meat instead of 
red tape. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 

TAur idea all through is to give 
^ the people of the colonies a 
greater share in the management 
of their own affairs. 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton y the 
Colonial Secretary 

U'rom time immemorial in this 
A country, music has formed 
an integral and vital part of our 
worship. We possess a tradition 
of church music unequalled 
either in volume or in splendour. 
Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 

CAuu future as a nation will 
^ depend largely upon the 
way in which we learn to live 
together in the days of peace, 
i Archbishop of York 

'T'ije fate of the museums is in 
“*■ the hands of the millions 
who go to the cinema and do 
not go to museums. 

Mr. Ritchie Colder 


Out and About 

A fteu the Bank Holiday week- 
^ end there were -several 
ponies tethered at the edge of 
the forest. They had been giving 
rides to young visitors the day 
before, but now all was quiet in 
the hot sunshine, except for the 
number of Hies which tormented 
them. 

As one pony began to crop the 
grass again after trying to shake 
off' the flies, a small bird alighted 
in front of his nose, thep sprang 
up at a fly. Apparently gaining 
confidence, the bird half flew 
and half jumped as high as the 
pony’s eyes, catching a fly every 
time. It looked black and white, 
and was indeed a pied wagtail. 
As it flew off,' the grey on the 
sides could also be seen. 

Various small birds - attend 
on animals in this Way, accord¬ 
ing to the kind of insect they 
want to catch. C. D. D. 


JUST AN IDEA 

As St. Francis of Assisi said: 
What a man is in the sight of 
God, that he is and nothing more. 



OllR IIOMULAM 


Picturesque Brocklmm Green 
near Dorking, Surrey* 
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The Duke in Canada’s Far North 


\X7hen the British Empire Games 

* v . end on Saturday, the Duke 
of Edinburgh will leave Vancouver 
and begin a tour of what might be 
called the “story-book Canada’* 
of lonely outposts, mighty rivers, 
and huge forests, the Canada of 
abounding natural resources. 

On his, northward journey, the 
Duke will make his first call at 
Kitimat, which a few years ago 
was a lonely Indian village about 
250 miles north of Vancouver, but 
is now a fair-sized town, and 
likely to become one of Canada’s 
larger cities within a few years. 

As CN readers know, Kitimat 
is the centre of Canada’s vast new 
aluminium industry, and to supply 
hydro-electricity for it a whole 
chain of lakes which ran eastward 
for 200 miles in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains have been dammed so that 
their flow is now westward. 

ItLONDYKE TRAIL 

A tunnel was built down 
through a mountain so that the 
water drops 10 times the height of 
Niagara Falls to a powerhouse, 
which itself is built inside the 
mountain—partly to guard against 
avalanches. 

But the real, lonely vastness of 
northern Canada will be seen by 
the Duke after he leaves Kitimat. 
He will fly to Whitehorse in the 
Yukon, sometimes called the 
“crossroads of the north.” He 
will actually follow by air the trails 
over the Chilkoot and White 
Passes used by 25,000 prospectors 
who rushed north for the Klon- 
dyke Gold Rush of 1898. 


Duke will inspect an experimental 
farm, which, although so close to 
the Arctic, ' grows wheat,- corn, 
tomatoes, and other vegetables; 

At this tiny settlement of some 
200 people, the Duke will transfer 
to an amphibian aircraft for the 
' 300-mile '/light to Port Radium, on 
the east shore of Great Bear Lake. 
All the men in this village get their 
livelihood from a nearby uranium 
mine, which is Canada’s largest. He 
will visit this mine and go on- a 
fishing trip in a small lake,where 
40-pound trout arc not uncommon. 

AMONG TIIE ESKIMOS 
After Port Radium conies a 
short flight ’the next day to Cop¬ 
permine, which is chiefly a centre 
. for Eskimos 20 miles inside the 
Arctic Circle. When the Duke’s 
plane lands there it will mark the 
first visit by any member of British 
royalty to Canada’s Arctic coast. 

It will be a great day in the lives 
of the Eskimos who live there; 
normally the single visit of a. 
supply ship is the year’s big event. 


Helped by the Canadian Army 
Signal Corps, the citizens built up 
the station for their own amuse¬ 
ment. There is no'paid .staff and 
practically everyone—from fisher¬ 
men to schoolchildren—act as an¬ 
nouncers, read the news, perform 
plays, or put on records. 

Port Churchill in northern Mani¬ 
toba, on the shores of Hudson 
-Bay, will be the Duke’s next step. 
Here he wilt visit military units 
and probably sec grain being trans¬ 
ferred into ships , bound for Eng¬ 
land. Churchill is only ice-free for 
about 10 weeks each»year, but 
during that time ships from many 
countries in the world come there 
to pick up wheat, which is brought 
by rail from the prairies. 

Then the Duke’s plane will take 
him eastwards over the thousands 
of lakes and streams of northern 
Ontario until the bright lights of 
the bigger cities are seen. His tour 
of northern Canada will have 
ended. On August 17 he is due to 
fly back home from Quebec. 



Pert Radium, on the shores of Great Bear Lake 



The Yukon River at Whitehorse, Crossroads of the North 


At Whitehorse he will sec many 
other signs of the Gold Rush: a 
museum which contains an early 
copy of the poems of Robert Ser¬ 
vice, the Yukon’s bard, the rem¬ 
nants of two paddlesteamers which 
used to take prospectors up the 
Yukon River to Dawson City, and 
the cabin of Sam McGee, a miner 
made famous in one of Service’s 
poems, - 

He wilt, also see more recent 
additions, notably the last few 
miles.of the Alaska Highway which 
was built by 40,000 American 
soldiers in the last war to link 
Alaska with Canada. 

From Whitehorse the Duke will 
fly cast to the trading post of Fort 
Simpson on the Mackenzie River, 
where many Indians live. They 
will demonstrate one of their drum 
dance rituals before him and show 
oft their clothes and moccasins, 
which they make and decorate with 
beads, moose hair, and porcupine 
quills. At Fort Simpson also, the 


But the Duke will not see any 
snow or igloos in August, but in¬ 
stead pretty wild flowers and 
Eskimos living in their' summer 
homes of tents made from caribou 
skins. He will also see white 
whales which the Eskimos' have 
hunted. 

From Coppermine the Duke will 
fly south to Yellowknife on Great 
Slave Lake around which there are 
three large gold mines. In one of 
these he will see a 50-pound gold 
“brick” poured. Later in the day 
he will meet the town’s school- 
children and then attend a barbe¬ 
cue, an outdoor picnic where all 
the food is roasted over large 
fires. 

But the highlight of this day may 
be a talk with the Queen by short¬ 
wave radio if conditions are good. 
And if the Duke should happen to 
listen to the local radio station he 
will find it one of the oddest in the 
world. 


TOWER WHERE YOU 
NEED IT 

The enterprise of a Leeds 
engineering firm is helping to take 
electric power to corners of the 
world where there is little chanCe 
of any public supply. 

This firm has developed a range 
of small diesel generating sets with 
a capacity between H and 25 kilo¬ 
watts and designed to bring light 
and power to farms, plantations, 
schools, hotels, or homes. 

. As is very necessary, these sets 
have . been rigorously tested to 
withstand extremes of climate. 
For they arc already in successful 
use in places as far apart as Africa 
and Greenland. 

DURATION TEST 

At the works in Leeds the gene¬ 
rators are subjected to high and 
low temperature tests, and one 
extreme duration test carried out 
consisted in giving sets 10,000 
automatic starts and stops with 
four-minutes running between each 
stop. This was calculated to 
exceed anything likely to be 
encountered in the ordinary way. 

In places where special danger, 
lurks during darkness, as in 
Malaya or Kenya, the installation 
of a generating set to bring light 
can mean the saving of life, and 
interest has been aroused and 
orders received from all over the 
world. 

The aim of the manufacturers is 
an output of sets to an annual 
value of £500,000, and travelling 
engineers are giving service, as well 
as instruction to selling agents, in 
many lands. 


ALL ABOARD FOR THE 
' HOLIDAYS 


By the CN Shipping Correspondent 



The Queen Elizabeth, the world’s largest ship 


Qnb reason for the age-long fascination of ships is that each 
one is specially adapted in hull design, engines, and accom¬ 
modation to her particular purpose. Perhaps tire vessels 
engaged in the highly competitive tourist traffic show this 
most clearly. 


The writer has recently sailed in 
two British ships engaged in. very 
different types of tourist trade, and 
noted how each vessel has evolved 
the special form most suited to its 
problems. 

They were the Queen Elizabeth, 
which sails between Southampton, 
Cherbourg, and New York; and 
the Falaise, a modern British Rail¬ 
ways steamer designed to carry 
holiday tourists overnight to and 
from France. 

The Queen Elizabeth, of 83,673 
gross t6ns, is the largest ship that 
can be safely accommodated in 
the ports of Southampton and New 
York. She is designed to run, in 
conjunction with the Queen Mary, 
a weekly service across the 
Atlantic, formerly provided by 
three ships. 

Everything is done to make 
things, easy for • her passengers, 
from the moment they board their 
special trains’at Waterloo, through 
the formalities of immigration and 
customs, and , 
during their time l 
on board. * 

The perfect 
service they re¬ 
ceive is the result 
.of intensive plan¬ 
ning and hard 
work behind the 
scenes. The 
Queen Elizabeth 
has a crew of 
1280, which is more than one to 
every two of her 2280 passengers. 

There are restaurants which 
serve almost any food a passenger 
cares to ask for, magnificent 
lounges panelled in rare woods, a 
cinema seating 600 which shows 
the latest films, a library stocking 
books and magazines from -both 
sides of the Atlantic, swimming 
baths and gymnasiums, shops sell¬ 
ing lovely antiques and beautiful 
luxury goods free of tax, a bank, 
a tourist office. 

Each passenger receives with his 
early-morning tea a copy of the 
ship’s paper, a daily quiz or com¬ 
petition, and a printed list of the 
day’s events,, which range from 
table tennis and other competitions 
to dancing, orchestral music/organ 
recitals, and film shows. 

The Channel ferry Falaise, of 
3710 tons, is the biggest ship which 
can be safely accommodated in. 
the lock at St, Male, She was 
built since the war by Denny’s of 




Dumbarton, builders of the famous 
clipper Cutty Sark. 

She is designed to carry 
holiday-makers from Southampton 
to St. Malo in summer, and make 
Channel cruises in Spring. She 
offers reliability, economy, con¬ 
venience, and reasonable comfort. 

Her crew numbers 78, only a 
16th of that of the Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, yet she carries 1400 passen¬ 
gers, or more than half as many. 
This is possible because she has 
only 133 private cabins for passen¬ 
gers, aiM many of the tourists sleep 
in comfortable armchairs in the 
lounges; or if the ship is very 
crowded sonic may sit up on deck 
throughout the nine-hour crossing. 

Passengers’ baggage in the 
Queen Elizabeth is a considerable 
problem, for each individual 
averages five or six trunks and 
suitcases for the holds—one 
woman brought 26 trunks! Most 
Falaise passengers carry their own 
bags, but tourists’ cars (15 each 





The Falaise Channel ferry 


trip) arid many bicycles have to be 
handled. Little cargo is carried in 
cither ship. 

The Falaise offers no organised 
entertainments on her short over¬ 
night run, but she has dining 
saloons and buffets, and a shop 
where books, sweets, and souvenirs 
can be bought. Her smaller crew 
have less time to give the in¬ 
dividual attention which Cunard 
passengers enjoy, but they are no 
less courteous and helpful. v 

The Falaise is fitted with the 
new Denny-Brown stabilisers 
(which the Queen Elizabeth is also 
to have). There was a moderate 
sea* running on the night I crossed, 
but the stabilisers checked all 
tendency to roll. She also has a 
rudder in her bow to help in 
manoeuvring her in confined 
waters.. 

My experiences aboard both 
Atlantic and Channel ships con¬ 
firmed me in the view that British 
ships are second to none, 
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At THE ka E OF 4? 

RENE MENZIES 

mEb 6l,56l MILES 
0V5C BRITISH ROADS 
(EQUIVALENT tUbtSTMCB 
70 MORE THAN TWICE 
ROUNb THE WORLb) 

IN 505 bAYS.— IpJ 


HE FRACTURED HtS 
WRIST IN A SKID AND 
FOR SEVERAL WEEKS 

Rode With His Left 

ACM IN A 
SUMS 


Sporting Flashbacks 






A PRIMITIVE FORM, OF CRICKET 
PLAYED IN THE WEALD OF KENT 500 

years a<so called upon the batsman 

To DEFEND A TREE STUMP... 

HENCE THE WORb 
"STUMPS" 


FIVE BLUES' 

WERE AWARDED TO THE PRESENT SUSSEX 
Cricket CAPTAIN, HUBERT D06CART, 
"*J WHILE AT CAMBRIDGE 

mem, soccer ,packets, squash,cucsy fives) 



BOYS’ BRIGADE LINK WITH 


BRITISH GRENADIERS 
INVADE MANHATTAN 

An American university,, 
founded in 1754, when New York 
was part of a British colony, cele¬ 
brated its 200th birthday, recently. 
Quite a stir was made in Man¬ 
hattan when a piece, of Colonial 
history was relived on the site, of 
the ok! Trinity Church school- 
house by the students and staff of 
Columbia College. - 

Starting life in pre-Revolution 
days as King’s College, the first 
class meeting took place on 
July 17, 1754, with eight students 
and its first president, Who bore 
the honoured name of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. 

The' college ’ was renamed 
Columbia .after the. .Revolution,, 
and is now the leading university 
of New'York. 

The pageant commemorating the 
200th anniversary was held by the 
university, Trinity Church and the 
Downtown „ Manhattan Associa¬ 
tion. A Union Jack flew over the 
proceedings. 

ORIGINAL LECTURE 

Columbia students dressed as 
British Grenadiers created quite a 
stir among passengers as they as¬ 
cended the subway steps to attend 
the pageant. “British” sailors, 
in white- trousers r and stocking 
caps, and newsboys selling The 
New York Mercury mingled with 
“colonists” at the celebration. 

Dr. Harry J. Carman, Dean 
Emeritus of Columbja College, 
played the role of Dr. Johnson and 
read the original lecture given by 
him to the eight first students. 


FIRST LADY’S WEDDING 
DRESS 

President and ,Mrs. Eisenhower 
celebrated their 38th wedding anni¬ 
versary with a party for the presi¬ 
dent’s classmates at West Point 
Military Academy. 

Mrs. Eisenhower’s wedding dress 
is now on display at the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, Washington, 
along with the bridal dresses of all 
other American First Ladies since 
the time of Martha Washington. 


*■' The members of the 1st Bourne¬ 
mouth Company of the Boys’ 
Brigade arc celebrating their 
diamond jubilee this year. The 
company was'formed in'1894; and 
the first meeting place was a loft 
over a, Bournemouth stable. 

■Looking back over those 60 
years they have much cause for 
pride, not least among the high¬ 
lights of their history being the 
part played by some of the 
members in the beginning of the 
Boy Scout movement.. 

In August 1907 some of them 
were invited to.Brownsca Island in 
Poole Harbour, Dorset/ It was 
there that General Badcn-Powell 


TELL THEM A STORY 

Hundreds of children between 
the ages of five and eight years 
will meet at libraries in the Cape 
Peninsula for a story-telling hour 
which has been organised by the 
children’s librarian, -Miss 3. W. 
Mandelbrotc. 

Fifteen of these sessions have 
b£cn arranged at the various 
libraries to cater for,both white 
and coloured children. More than 
3000 children are enrolled as regu¬ 
lar borrowers of the City Library 
Service. 


(as he then was) held the first camp 
from which grew the world-wide 
Boy Scout organisation; and it was 
Bournemouth Boys’ ' Brigade 
members and their officers who 
actually collected most of the gear 
for that historic camp. 

‘ Some of them were among the 
20 lads who* pitched the tents and 
stood with B-P and his friend 
Major Maclaren when the Union 
Jack was hoisted close to the shore 
of the island. 

FIRST PATROLS 

They took part in B-P’s first ex¬ 
periment in teaching English boys 
the scouting games he had taught 
himself as a boy, and had turned 
to such good account in South 
Africa. ► 

That first troop was divided into 
four patrols—Curlews, Ravens, 
Wolves, and Bulls. From morn¬ 
ing to night they learned how to 
live in the open; how to cook their 
own meals; how to develop their 
powers of observation; how to 
cultivate comradeship. 

They were taught how to follow 
a trail, how to find a few grains of 
Indian corn in an acre of heather, 
how to hide and find messages in 
trees. There were organised 


FIRST SCOUTS 

games and bathing, and all the- 
while the lads were unconsciously 
acquiring habits of self-control, 
fair play, and manliness. 

At the end of a happy, busy day 
they all gathered round the camp¬ 
fire, when the Chief (B-P) told 
thrilling stories, imitated the calls 
of birds, explained how to stalk a 
wild animal, and led' the 
Ecngonyama chorus, the refrain of 
the Zulu impis, which was enthusi¬ 
astically adopted as a war-cry by 
the Scouts. . 

Thus did the great Boy Scout 
movement begin—with a helping 
hand from the Bournemouth Boys’ 
Brigade. 


HIS PRIZE MATCHBOX 

Christopher Kausman, seven- 
year-old Huntingdon boy who 
collects matchbox labels, learned 
that King Gustaf of Sweden is also 
interested in the hobby. 

Thinking that the King might 
have some boxes for which he had 
no use, Christopher wrote asking 
for them. ' , 

Now his collection contains at 
least one rare item, for the King 
has sent him the matchbox 
designed solely for the Swedish 
royal family. 


DRAKE’S STORY IN, 
PICTURES 

On this page next week we begin: 
a picturc-story of the adventures of 
Sir Francis Drake, one of the Im¬ 
mortals in our island story. 

We who live in an age of speedy 
and safe travel on the oceans, must 
always look back in wonder on 
the career of this robust Devon 
mariner who sailed unknown,seas 
in.little ships. Always we must be 
lost in admiration for the feats of 
this Elizabethan . sea clog who 
merrily defied the might of the 
world’s mightiest empire. And 
always we must salute the memory 
of one who fostered nevv ideas in 
shipbuilding and seamanship, and 
thus helped to lay the foundations _ 
of the Royal Navy. 

Drake has been called a pirate, 
but the term is hardly justified by 
an impartial study of his period. 
He seems to have set out in life, 
like his friend Hawkins, to trade 
peacefully with the New World. 
But he soon found that such plans 
were not acceptable to King Philip 
of Spain. 

THE QUEEN’S REPLY 

A breath-taking impression of 
Spanish ambitions was gained by 
Drake’s men when they stood in 
the captured town hall of St. 
Domingo and contemplated a 
painting in the gallery. This 
showed the arms of the King of 
Spain and under it a globe on 
which a horse reared bearing a 
scroll with the words: Non Sufllcit 
Orbis (the Earth is not enough). 

Queen Elizabeth’s comment on 
such pretensions was given in a 
reply to the Spanish ambassador’s 
complaints about Drake: “More¬ 
over, she understood not why her, 
or any other Prince’s, subjects 
should be debarred from the 
Indies, which she could not per¬ 
suade herself the Spaniards had 
any just title to, by the Bishop of 
Rome’s donation.” 

Protestant England had to assert 
her right to live. Good-humoured 
Captain Drake was one of the men 
who asserted it, and in the C N 
picture-strip we shall sec his bold 
methods. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER—picture-version of Mark Twain’s famous story (JSL) 



To Tom’s intense relief, Injun Joe ran away . There was wild excitement in the village when 
When he heard his.shout. For want of auythmg Tom and Becky arrived—both exhausted, 
else to do, Tom continued exploring with his Cheering citizens drew them through the street 
kiteline. : He reached the end of it, and was. in a carriage. Days later, when Tom heard that 
about to turn back •when he. saw a far-off speck the massive door at the cave entrance had been 
of daylight. lie' groped towards it, pushed locked, so that nobody should enter and get 
his head through a hole, and saw the broad' lost,’he revealed that he had seen Injun Joe 
Mississippi rolling, below .him*—he had stumbled there. A’ party went to the caves and found 
• on an unknown entrance to the caves ! ' the murderer lying dead of hunger near the door. 


Tom believed he had found the secret of the At a party to those who had saved her from 
treasure^ and he took lluck. to the small hole by Injun Joe, the Widow Douglas announced her 
which he and Becky had escaped. Using a line intention of giving lluck a home in her house, 
to mark the way out, they went to where a cross Then Tom ran out, brought in the treasure, and. 
had been traced in candlcsmokc on the rock. They lohl the story of how they had found it. The 
dug the soft clay under it, and soon came on the money was invested for the hoys and everyone 
box of money Injun Joe. had-found, in the was happy save poor lluck, who took a long 
“ haunted house.” In delight they poured the time to get used to clean clothes, clean sheets, 
hoard of dollars into the sacks they had brought. and all the other shackles of civilisation 1 ‘ 


On this page next week begins a thrilling 


new picture-story of the adventures of Sir Francis Drake 
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MYSTERY ON THE MO 

=== == = === by Garry Hogg — — 


Nessa and Lance Conway are 
on holiday in the West Country , 
Walking on the moor they arc 
caught in a mist, and find an 
isolated, castle-like house known 
as Twigg’s Folly . At a fair, the 
children overhear two men plot¬ 
ting something. Nessa and Lance 
meet the Young Squire and tell 
him of suspicions they have about 
Twigg’s Folly. He suggests that 
they pay another visit to the place, 
and while on the way the children 
meet a postman. 

9. The Alsatian 

He was a fat man, with a big 
moustache, and he was look¬ 
ing very annoyed. His face was 
red, and there was perspiration on 
it. . He mopped himself, as he 
walked towards us, with a bright 
red-spotted handkerchief. And 
when he reached us he paused and 
stared at us. 

“You be strangers, hereabout,” 
he said—not as a question but as 
a plain statement. “On holiday, 
I suppose?” 

“Just enjoying ourselves,” I said. 
“Wc are going up on to the moor 
for the day.” 

.“Are you, now?” he said, and 
peered at us as though he thought 
there was something wrong with 
us, “You wouldn’t be going any¬ 
where near Twigg’s Folly, now, 
would you?” Then he shook his 
head sadly. “But, of course, being 
strangers, you wouldn’t know 
where that is.” . 

“We do, though,” Nessa 
announced. ’“We arc friends of 
Mr. Benedick, as a matter of fact.” 

“Get away!” said the postman. 
* You’re telling me a talc. No one 
knows Mr. Benedick, least of all 


IN YOUR GARDEN . 

19. Winter Greens 

^/JhiBRE arc many varieties of 
y cabbage to choose from, 

> ihut a local seedsman or gar¬ 
dener will tell you which ones 
do well in your own district. 
If you have no one to ask, 

, get Early Olfenham or 
i Wheeler’s Imperial—these two 

> seem to flourish anywhere. 
Sow now in rows six inches 

apart and transplant the 
young seedlings to permanent 
quarters between the middle 
of September and the end of 
October. Allow 18 inches 
between the rows and nine 
inches between the plants. 
Early in the New Year every 
5 alternate plant can be cut out 
and used, the rest being 
allowed to develop. ' 

Spinach is another good 
variety of greens. Sow in 
'drills an inch deep and 12 
inches apart, making one sow¬ 
ing now and ‘ another, at the 
end of the month. Thin out 
the plants to three inches 
apart, and after another fort¬ 
night pull out the alternate 
plants and use them. The 
variety “Giant-leaved” prickly 
spinach is the best one for 
winter use. 


strangers. Why, I doubt if I have 
spoken to him more than two or 
three times, .and me the postman 
in these parts.” 

“We do, for all that,” I said, 
backing Nessa up. “If you had 
been about two minutes later you 
wouldn’t have seen us, because we 
would have been on our way.” 

“Well, then,” he said, “it seems 
as though today is my lucky day. 
’Tis only once in' a couple of 



towards us 

months that there is any post for 
Mr. Benedick, but here is a bundle 
of newspapers 1 from Canada come 
for him, and I have to take them 
all the way to him at Twigg’s.” 

What a stroke of luck, I thought. 
Only a few minutes before, Nessa 
had been saying how she wished 
we had an excuse to „ visit 
Mr. Benedick; and here was just 
the excuse we were-needing! 

“Wqll,” I said, as casually as I 
could, in case I aroused his 
suspicions, “what about us taking 
them with us? We arc going any¬ 
way, so it will save you a journey, 
won’t it?” 

The postman tilted his cap back 
on his head and completely 
smothered his big red face, 
moustache' and all, in his huge 
handkerchief. Perhaps that was the 
way he found it easiest to make 
decisions. Then he emerged: “All 
right,” he said, “that is a very 
good idea. I must say Earn very 
much obliged to you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” I said. 
“There is one thing you could do 
for us, if you wouldn’t mind very 
much. Tell the blacksmith in the 
next village that the bicycle I 
borrowed from him is all right.” I 
had forgotten all about it. 

Perfect excuse 

“I’ll take it along to him 
myself,” said the postman. “I have 
to go that way in any case.” He 
handed nie the bundle of papers, 
mounted thb bicycle, and wobbled 
away. 

“It isn’t a very easy one to ride,” 
I warned him. “I know: I have 
had a dose of it already! Mind 
you don’t fall oil.” 

I turned to Nessa. “What luck! 
Just the excuse we needed. Come 
on!” 

Off we went, up the winding 


track towards the quarry, with the 
bundle of newspapers tucked 
firmly under my arm. And as we 
went along, Nessa told me some 
more of what she had picked up 
from the squire about. Mr. Bene¬ 
dick. • 

“He used to live out in Canada. 
Twigg’s Folly was left to him in a 
will and he gave up everything in 
Canada and came back here to live 
in it with his sister. He didn’t 
know what a 4 pig-in-a-poke ’ had 
been bequeathed to him, poor old 
chap. He has hardly any money, 
and he has no relations in England, 
the only ones left are in Canada. 
The squire said he didn’t mind 
betting that if he could rake up 
the money he would pack up and 
go back to Canada with his, sister. 
Only, of course, it would be 
terrifically expensive. So he .seems 
to be stuck there for the rest of 
his life. It must be awful.” 

A jeep from Twigs s Folly 

We came to the quarry and 
decided it might, be a good thing 
to stop and eat before we went 
any farther. It Was lunch-time 
already, and we had got up quite 
good appetites, climbing the long 
slope up from the village. Wc 
found a snug corner where there 
was a patch of shade and sat down 
to enjoy our sandwiches. And wc 
had hardly begun before we heard 
a humming that got louder and 
louder as it approached us. The 
next thing wc knew, a jeep had 
appeared coming round the corner 
from the left and continuing its 
way down the track wc had just 
been following. It must have come 
from Twigg’s Folly! 

“Gosh!” I said. “Our luck is 
in today. Come on, Ness! Never 
mind about the rest of your sand- 
wichc's. They can wait!” I dragged 
her to her feet and we set off again 
at a great pace up the stony track 
that led from the quarry in the 
direction of Twigg’s Folly. 

Mr Benedick alone ? 

“Why all this rush, though?” 
she asked, panting a little as she 
tried to keep up, and swallowing 
the last mouthful of her sandwich 
at the same time. 

“Don’t you see? The people in 
.that jeep will have been the others 
—the men Mr, Benedick didn’t 
want us to meet. Wc may find 
him completely alone. That would 
be wizard, wouldn’t it?” 

We came in sight of Twigg’s 
Folly long before we reached it. 
There it stood, a gigantic block 
of dark grey stone on the crest of 
the moor, with turrets ' and 
pinnacles and battlements and 
everything towering above the high 
su|Tounding wall. The sun shone 
on some of its windows;' otherwise 
it was- grey and forbidding and 
cheerless. 

We accelerated, breaking into a 
little trot. The track had levelled 
out a good deal, though it was still 
rough and bumpy. It lay like a 
scar in the shaggy turf of the 
moor. Wc came at length to what 

Continued on page 10 
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and gold packet 
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-and it’s so 
delicious, tool 

To win at games, and win at work, 
you need plenty, of energy — and . 
that’s just what Weetabix gives 
you ! Crisp, golden Weetabix is 
made from whole wheat. It’s full 
of the goodness you must have to 
keep you fit and strong. Delicious 
for breakfast, delicious for supper, 
delicious at any time! Ask mother 
to get some today. 
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WlWJ THE WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 

— more-than a breakfast food 


COLLECT THESE 
WONDERFUL 
WEETABIX MODELS 

On the back of every Standard 
and Family Size Weetabix 
packet you'll find a complete, 
beautifully coloured, true-to- 
life model, all ready for you to 
cut out and assemble. Nothing 
extra to pay — it's FREE! 



Start collecting them NOW! 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 

We shall be glad to send you a free sample of delicious 
Weetabix, together with a recipe leaflet which your mother will 
be pleased to have. Just fill in this coupon and post it in an 
unsealed ljd, stamped envelope to Weetabix Ltd., Dept. 100D, 
Weetabix Mills, Burton Latimer, Nr, Kettering, Northants. 
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ISSUES 


FREE 


As illustratod,' to 

collectors asking to see 
our famous “Quality” 
Approvals. Send 3d. 
(abroad 6d.) for our 
postage and list. IF 
you wish you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Year’s Sub. 
.1/-. You receive Badge, 
Approvals sent monthly. We AIM to satisfy. 
Please state if adult. (Postal Sect. Est. 1897.) 


Membership Card listing fine Gifts, 
you. Monthly selections a speciality 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dcpt. 35), 29 & 31 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent 





* PLUS 33 OTHER STAMPS 
TRIANGULAR PAGKET FREE 

MAMA^n Set '‘of 3 (iltustra ted). 
inUPIMbU Sikorsky helicopter. 
S.S. United States liner, carrier pigeons, 
plus 33 other desirable stamps free. Send 
2 id, postage and request Approval selectioi 

JLROSEBERY STAMP SERVICEJL 
7a 37 Rosebery Road, Epsom ^ 
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Complete set 3 BELGIUM, Electric Trains, 
Archer and Arrow, catalogued at 6/3 per 
set, but FREE to YOU. High valued stamps 
FREE for just sending 3d. postage, request 
Approvals and price list. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. 

(CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRBAl. 


50 DIFFERENT CHINA FREE 

This packet, which in eludes >< 

LARGE AIUS nml ninny 'fc << 
oilier ultractive stamps, 

. will he given free to all ap- 
■jlf piicants for our discount 

Approvals, Rrfurn postage 
appreciated. 

P, OWEN (CN 156), 

BAYONA, HEYSOMS AVENUE, 

GREEN8ANK, NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


ASTOUNDING FREE OFFER! 

25 GERMANY, 10 MEXICO, 
25 PICTORIALS 

All FREE to Approval applicants 
enclosing 3d. in stamps. 

Regret no stamps sent abroad. 

ROLAND HENLEY 

4! Victoria St., Farnworth, Lancs. 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

■ 3 06 different cards 2/9. 

Album to hold 200 cards 1/9^. 
List of sets available for 2£d, 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 different 1/9’. 50, 3/-; 100, 7/.. 
16 page catalogue for 1/3 post free. 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C), 

12 Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1 


NEW ZEALAND 
1/-1/3&2/- Values 
—Yes, 4/3 Face Value FREE— 

These 3 beautifully engraved Geo. VI bi- 
colourcd stamps free to genuine collectors, 
requesting my British Colonial Approvals, 
enclosing 2Ad, postage. 

JOHN MELLOR (Dept. C), 

1 Crosslcy St., WETHERBY, Yorks. 


GREAT CAMPING OFFER 



RIDGE TENT 



APPROVALS 

ARE CUB SPECIALITY 

British Colonials any reign, Foreign 
Countries, New Issues, cheap lots 
from £d. each, Id. large pictorials, 
etc., etc. Drop us a line to-day, 
and don’t forget we pay all post¬ 
age together with a generous 
bonus scheme. 

SPECIAL OFFER 
To All New Clients—15 dill'. Q.L.II 
stamps from the Colonies for 6d. 

LINDSEY STAMPS (24) 
85 Lcgsby Avenue, Grimsby, Lines. 


FiAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

ORE AT BARGAIN 

at below cost;. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly field 
by screw. Fill# used 
blades to good use. Send 
1/- stamps or l\0. 



0,000 Revs, 


w aid. 

Post 'lit. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

3'G 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Com p ri sos A L L 
necessary pints and 

_ base for simple 

assembly to make this wot king Electric 
Motor. Gloat technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy’s toy. Complete w’ith diagrams 
and easy direct ions. Scud 1\0. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 



British Colonial, Foreign Spacefilled, 
15 a Id, Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., Ad., Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD., WALL1SDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


50 Biff. ... 
Complete sets 

Cricketers 
Film Stars 
Aeroplanes ... 
Fishes ... 
Soldiers .... ... 

Footballers 
Order for 


CIGARETTE CARDS 


1/6 100 BUT. ... 2/9 

in perfect, clean condition. 


2/6 Flowers.2/6 

2/- Birds ..2/« 

2/6 Butterflies ... 2/6 

2/6 Bogs .1/G 

2/6 Motor Cars ... 2/6 

2/0, Ships ..I/* 

brings you FREE gift of 
20 dilt. Cigarette Cards. I’lease enclose postage. 
Catalogue o* over 550 sets 6cl. 

D. VEITCII CO. 

54 '56 Blackett, St., Fiewcaatle-on-Tync 


5/- 


QUICK 


ACTION 

LESCOT 



_ W/TH (NUT 

MAGNETIC COMPASS 


JBfFK: "V Sent for 4 /- 

Bit AN D-new de luxe Para. Toni. Ail 
colours. Complete. Ideal lor Cyclists, 

Campers. Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping baso 
X '4 ft 6 in. wido x 3 ft. 6 in. high X 
12 'in. walls, all approx. Weight 3J lbs. 

£2.15.0, or 4/' dop.. 6/- monthly With Soe ,. hjs telescope in aclion. Up In a flash wftii 

monthly. U?th ™m°U6 10 *lw BlllT®Sn C® 1 .” Xect'ym/wSi ',T'S 

.- - 1 Ifikors, Cyclists, etc., like this useful telescope 

henause let into the body there is an accurate 
compass which gives you bearing of view. The 
price of this absolutely super bumper bargain, 
2/6 only, plus 6d. post, etc. NO MORE TO 
PAY. Black grained body with nickel finish. 

_ _ Send quickly and don’t miss 1 Ills bargain. 

TIEADOUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES. LTD. (Dopt. CN/79). 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p. 111 . Wed 


Walls 3 ft. Finest value offered, ileal 
waterproof canvas. Portable, but stout 
cloth. Complete. Cash price £ 9 . 19 . 6 , 01 * 
sent for 22/0 flop., 25/- mlhly. Carr. 5'-. 
Free catalogues of binoculars, 
watches, radios, cameras, tents, 
marquees, tarpaulins, telescopes, 
etc. TERMS. State cat. required 


SPORTS 

J’his week Charlie Oakes, the 
popular Sussex cricketer, * is 
taking his benefit match, against 
Yorkshire, at Hove. Member of a 
well-known cricket family (his 
brother also played for Sussex), he 
made, his County debut in 1935, 
since when he has scored over 
11,000 runs and taken nearly 500 
wickets.,. 

Another fine erfeketer, Maurice 
Tompkin, of Leicestershire, 
will be taking his benefit on 
Saturday when Lancashire .visit 
Leicester. A former Leicester City 
and Huddersfield'Town footballer, 
he has been playing County cricket 
since 1938. ’ A free-hitting batsman, 
Tompkin has scored over 16,000 
rims. 

John Smith, 23-ycar-old engineer 
from Addiscombc, Surrey; set 
up the wonderful record of 304 
miles in the recent 12-miles 
tandem-paced cycle race, although 
he was suffering from arm and leg 
injuries received in a crash early 
in the race. The previous record 
Was less than 289 miles. 

J'revor Evans, 15-ycar-oId Caer¬ 
philly schoolboy, cleared 
11 feet in the Welsh Secondary 
Schools Championships to win the 
pole vault. Although still too 
young to compete for the British 
junior tide, he has already 
appeared in a Welsh A.A.A. team, 
against Eire. A tine long jumper, 
too, Trevor Evans also played for 
the Welsh Schools XV against 
England at Twickenham last 
season. * 

^mother honour has been won 
by the famous Rowe twins, 
Diane and Rosalind, world 
women’s doubles table tennis 
champions. This time it is the 
Victor Barna Trophy, which they 
have been awarded “for the ad¬ 
vancement of the prestige of Eng¬ 
lish table tennis by their skill and 
conduct in the game at home and 
abroad.” 

J^ony King, 15-ycar-old captain 
, of the Bush Elms School 
cricket team, of Hornchurch, has 
had a very successful season. He 
not only skippered the newly- 
formed Hornchurch district team, 
putting up some fine performances 
with bat and ball, but was selected 
to play for the South of England 
against the North, and for Essex 
in inter-County schools matches, 

Jt is 872 miles from Land's End 
to John o’Groats, but Albert 
Crimes and John Arnold recently 
covered the distance in 2 days' 
4 hours 26 minutes; on a tandem 
tricycle, a new record. 

Jn a three-mile race at Darlington 
19-year-old Lazaro Chepk- 
wony, who represented Kenya in 
the Empire Games, finished third. 
His prize was an electric kettle. 
Unfortunately, Lazaro lives 
hundreds of miles from the nearest 
power plant! 

B y winning the Third Rugby 
League Test match at Sydney 
Cricket Ground, Australia have 
recovered the Rugby League 
“Ashes” which they lost during 
their 1952 tour of Britain. 


SHORTS .. 

Just before leaving to swim for 
Australia in the . Empire 1 
Games, 15-year-old Lorraine Cra-pp 
broke the world record for the 
women’s 880 yards freestyle in 
11 minutes 0.2 seconds. 

Emrys Davies, aged 50, who has 
played cricket.for Glamorgan 
for 30 years, recently announced 
his retirement. .A left-hander, he 
scored over 27,000 runs and took 
more than 900 wickets for the 
Welsh County. He twice achieved 
the “double’’.before the war. 



This very modern-style diving 
hoard is one of tlie surprises to 
lie scon in tropica! Africa. It 
is at a swimming pool in the 
coloured quarter of Usumbura, 
in the UrmuK, Belgian Congoi 

£Jiiris Chat aw ay has been pre¬ 
sented with a silver champion¬ 
ship medal by the Athletic Union 
of Australia—the first time a non- 
Australian. has won such an 
honour. It was presented to 
Chataway for his part in assisting 
John Landy to run the mile in 
3 minutes 58 seconds. Chataway, 
it will be recalled, also helped 
Roger Bannister to become the 
first man to run the mile in four 
minutes. 

Jins week! at Clacton, Gordon 
Piric will be presented with 
the Helms World Trophy as the. 
outstanding European athlete of 
1953. The Trophy is- awarded 
annually by the Helms Athletic 
Foundation of Los Angeles; 
U.S.A., to the foremost athlctcs / of 
the six continents/ 


Continued from pige 9 

was obviously the main .entrance. 
Here was another massive gate¬ 
way, even bigger than the one wc 
had passed through last time, with 
a tower flanking it on each side. 
I opened the gate and, without 
hesitating, went through,. Ncssa 
treading practically in my foot¬ 
steps. Wc got a bit of a shock 
because the gate swung to behind 
us of its own accord, and made a 
harsh menacing clang as it did so. 

“This way,” 1-said, and steered 
Ncssa to the left. It ought to bring 
us round the far wing of the build¬ 
ing to the little door through which 
Mr. Benedick had admitted us. 
“Now for it!” 

I was not feeling nearly as 
confident as I may have seemed. 
Somehow, the bundle of papers 
under my arm gave me confidence: 
if some of the men wc now thought 


TOMBOYS OF THE SEA 

Look out for porpoises if you 
arc on holiday at the . seaside. 
Large schools of these frisking, 
leaping creatures have been 
observed off some English south 
coast towns recently. 

Holidaymakers have seen their 
big black bodies, close inshore, 
hurling themselves three and four 
feet from the water, curving and 
glistening and falling again with 
gleams of white and with terrific 
splashes. ' 

/Fishermen call porpoises the 
“tomboys" of .the ‘ sea ” because 
of their playfulness.- They do not 
really like the porpoise, however, 
for when onc'is caught in a herring 
net it often ruins both the net and 
the catch. It lashes about with its 
powerful'tail until it has made a 
hole in the net large enough foi 
it to escape. 

' Today porpoises are prized for 
the oil they yield. It is used by 
jewellers for lubricating watches. 
But in the Middle Ages our fore¬ 
fathers prized the porpoise as a 
table delicacy, and in the reign of 
Henry 11 it frequently appeared on 
the royal table. 

-—o«- 

SANTA MARIA OF 
THE AIR AGE 

Christopher Columbus and his 
crew toiled for 71 days ,to cross 
the Atlantic in the Santa Maria; 
it took them from August 3 to 
Oetober 12, 1492. The modern 
•Santa Maria—flagsliip of Iberia, 
Spain’s national airline, crosses in 
a nacre 12 hours. ' 

The winged Santa Maria is the 
first of three 335-m.p.h. Super* 
Constellations to be delivered to 
Spain. 

A NEW BRAIN FOR 
AUSTRALIA 

It will take two years to con-/ 
struct the electro hie brain which is 
being supplied to the University of 
Sydney, Australia. ' But when the 
computer is finished it will solve 
in 100 hours problems which 
would require 2000 years with 
ordinary adding machines. 

This mechanical marvel will be 
used in cosmic ray research. For. 
this purpose 1800 Geiger counters, 
will be spread over an area of half ( 
a square mile. 


of. as the others were lurking 
about, we had a sort of passport. * 
* And it was just as well that wc 
had. For suddenly a dog barked 
furiously, and round the far end 
of the castle there came dashing 
full speed towards us a tremendous, 
and fierce-looking Alsatian. 

It was making straight for us, 
and I remember thinking: “This 
is it. This is the end. It is trained 
to go for intruders.” I felt Nessa 
shrink up behind me, and I set my 
feet apart and faced it, knowing 
that our only hope was not to show 
* the fear I was feeling, but to meet 
it eye to eye. It was the only thing 
to do. 

The big Alsatian did not slow 
down. If anything it increased its. 
speed, and I knew that in a matter" 
of seconds it would reach us. It 
would not be able to stop now. 

To he continued 
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MYSTERY ON THE MOOR l 
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Craven Hill this week pays n visit to Dudley, and sees n 


ROUND 


A CASTLE 


~(J NI Q UE among the British pro¬ 
vincial zoos is the one at 
Dudley in Worcestershire, for it 
was built around a castle—ruins of 
the old Norman stronghold 
demolished by Cromwell. 

Although the zoo, ably run by 
Superintendent Donald Risdon, is 
only 17 years old, it has already 
won great popularity, and each 
summer it is visited by many 
thousands of Midlands folk, and 
indeed zoo-lovers from all parts of 
the country. 

Of all the British menageries,, it 
is the one which most closely 
resembles Whipsnadc,'.many of its 
animals being shown, as at the 
Bedfordshire Zoo-park, in large 
open spaces, with fences reduced 
to a minimum. 

INDIAN JUNGLE SURROUNDINGS 

Most of the British provincial 
zoos become known for one 
speciality or another. Dudley’s is 
probably its very fine collection of 
large cats. One of this zoo’s most 
noteworthy animals is indeed, a 
Bengal'tiger, which roams a big 
open-air enclosure, thickly studded 
with trees and shrubs and which 
is about as near to an Indian 
jungle as we can hope to get in 
this country. 

- In another wooded enclosure 
live three lionesses and a lion, the 
latter being remarkable for his 
exceptionally luxurious mane. 

Other noteworthy cats in which 
Dudley Zoo takes great pride arc a 
pair of Ceylon leopards received 
not long ago. They arc, however, 
living permanently inside a cage. 
“There'is no other way we could 
keep them,” Mr. Risdon said. 
“They are so active' that they 
would get out of any other sort of 
enclosure.” 

CHEETAH OjV A LEAD 

One member of the cat tribe 
whom visitors often meet out walk¬ 
ing in the grounds is Sheila, a 
large cheetah. Sheila is the special 
pet of Mr. Harry Hatch, Dudley's 
head keeper, who in fine weather 
makes a point of taking the 
checfcth . round the grounds with 
him, held on a lead. Being tame 
and perfectly safe to handle, Sheila 
is invariably - petted by all and 
sundry, and greets her friends with 
a loud and prolonged purr. 

' .As, at Whipsnade, many of 
Dudley Zoo’s animals enjoy great 
liberty, and among those fre¬ 
quently met on the paths arc the 
llamas. -Dudley has five of these 


South American animals and has 
done very well with them. Births 
occur, from time to time, and last 
year there were two babies, the 
younger now eight months old. 
Incidentally, her birth took Mr. 
Risdon by surprise. “We bought 
the mother animal quite unaware 
that she was going to have a 
baby!” he said.' 

The monkey tribe is well repre¬ 
sented at Dudley, the star per¬ 
former at the moment being young 
Melanie, a 2^-year-old chimp, who 
is usually to be found in Pets’ 
Corner, entertaining young visitors 
with a remarkable number of 
tricks. 

Much larger “comedians ” arc 
Dudley’s polar bears, who live in 
a rocky enclosure with a part of 
the old castle moat at their 
disposal for swimming and diving. 
(The moat, incidentally, provides 
very suitable quarters for many 
water creatures, from sea-lions to 
fancy waterfowl). 

Most visitors take the bears to 
be a true pair, but in fact they are 
a couple of rather elderly males 
who,, rather surprisingly, get on, 
extremely well together. One of 
these animals, Frankie, is noted for 
his high dives into the moat, and 
though occasionally he does what 
is known as a “belly Bop,” he 
usually dives in with the grace of 
an otter, - 

WELL SUPPLIED WITH TOYS 

The zoo is wondering just' how 
long these amusing bachelor polars 
will last. “They are both nearly 
20 years old now, having lived 
here since 1937,” said Mr. Ridson. 
“However, they show no real signs 
of old age, and indeed, to help 
keep them fit and active. We keep 
them well supplied with various 
‘ toys,’ such as old motor-tyres.” 

Of the numerous other animals 
to be seen in the castle grounds I 
have room only to mention those 
employed in' giving rides. Most 
famous of these are George the 
camel, and Mina, one of the Zoo’s 
two riding elephants. Mina, who 
is 24 years old, is a truly massive 
creature, weighing over 4i-tons. 
However heavy the load of 
children she may have on her 
broad back she never jibs. 

Like Dixie, her famous com¬ 
patriot at Whipsnade, Mina plays 
the mouth-organ quite well, and 
she has her own football to. knock 
about also, when she feels in the 
mood. 


JUBILEE OF A GREAT 
SCOTS EXPEDITION 

It is just 50 years since an all- 
Scottish Antarctic exploration ex¬ 
pedition, led by the noted scientist 
and explorer, Dr. W. S. Bruce, 
returned to the Clyde after nearly 
two years’ absence. 

During the voyage the ex¬ 
pedition made many valuable dis¬ 
coveries, including new territory 
which was named Coats Land as a 
tribute to two Scotsmen who had 
generously provided funds. 

Bruce is largely forgotten today 
because, of the more spectacular 
achievements of such Antarctic 
explorers as Scott and Shacklcton, 
but he and his companions played 
a considerable, part in opening up 
the way to the South Pole for those 
who came after them. 

He died in October 1921, and 
18 months later, as he had wished, 
his ashes were scattered in the 
Southern Ocean, off the shores of 
South Georgia. 


THE CAMPBELLS ARE 
COMING • 

The Duke of Argyll has 
summoned Campbells from many 
countries to a clan gathering at the 
family seat in September, and they 
arc indeed coming, by sea and air 
from all quarters. Bookings from 
the United States are reported as 
being particularly heavy. 

Already 60 seats have been 
reserved for the occasion on one 
plane, all in the name of Campbell. 
To preserve the “family atmo¬ 
sphere ” the air company have 
allocated a Captain R. Campbell 
as pilot, and each member of the 
' crew will also be a Campbell. 


STAMP NEWS 

(^omoro, one of the French 
Colonies off the east coast 
of Africa, is to have three postage- 
due stamps depicting the ancient 
fish the coclacanth. 

^mong new stamps being pre¬ 
pared by Hungary is one in 
honour of the English author 
Henry Fielding, who died 200 years 
ago. 

\ portrait of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer of Lambarene will 
appear on a set of Monaco stamps. 

JJrazil has issued a stamp in 
honour of Apolonia Pinto, 
considered to be the country’s 
greatest actress. She was born 
100 years ago. . 


WATCHES FOR CN READERS 

* Congratulations to the following 
five readers, who have each won a 
wristwatch for their entries in 
CN COMPETITION -No. 6: 
Pamela Bonney, Cheshunt; Chris¬ 
tine , Dudley, Hednesford; John 
Horner, London, N.20; Alan King, 
London, N.ll; and Brian Spcncc, 
Leeds. 

<? Consolation prizes go to: Colin 
Amos, Hounslow; Suzanne Chote, 
Cromer; Richard Cook, Singleton; 
Mary Hutcson, Hogsthorpe; Kath¬ 
leen Murphy, Crewe; Trevor 
Richards, Bexhill-on-Sea; Gwyn- 
neth Riley, Oldbury; Brian Sale, 
Chipping Norton; Rodney. Todd, 
Settle; and Graham Wilson,. 
Wirral. 


Opossum with 
a load-of 
; miscliicl 

A mother opossum 
and her six babies 
were rescued from 
drowning by a hoy’ 
at ’ Long Beach, 
California. He took 
them borne • and 
they quickly settled 
tlo.wn in a pen he 
made for the family. 
Here we see Mother 
taking her six 
babies for a ride. 




V .11 

ourself a treat/ 


Chew U/ngleg’s gum 
It tastes so nice and lasts so long 
Makes gour mouth feel fresh 
Quenches gour thirst 
Evergthing’s more fun when gou chew 



WR8GLEY GAME Mo. 7 

“TREASURE HUNT” 

Hide a packet of Wrigflcy’s gum. 
Supposo. you. put it in the- 
gramophone. Then write each 
letter of “gramophone” on pieces 
of paper and hide them around the 
room. Put them in out-of-the-way 
places (such a3 under the mantel¬ 
piece or behind ornaments); but 
they ought to bo where they 
can be found without moving 
anything. Start your friends 
looking. They must find the 
letters, copy them, and work 
out the name of the hiding 
place. The winner gets 
the Wrig’ley’s chewing gum. 



Chew 


wmmmws 
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PARENTS! 

Help your Child to 
the Grammar School 

Let us teach YOUR child person¬ 
ally for the “ Entrance to Grammar 
School ” Examinations. Help your 
child to success by immediate enrol¬ 
ment for a Home “ Prep ” Corrcs- 
' pondencc Course. 

Wc offer your child the benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a series of 
individually-planned lessons person¬ 
ally-designed, correctcd^and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
; be bought. 

Write for details of these courses stating 
the age of your child and the approx¬ 
imate date of taking the examination. 

' Fees from £2 5 0. 

HOME “ PREP ” 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. F, College House, Howard Place; 
Shelton :: Stoke-on-Trent 


MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each, Particulars, Stamp. 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 
50 different, including triangles, 2/6 post free. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 
1,700 different sets. (Price list 6d. post free.) 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

NO Magnetic i I,layed , with 22~miniature 
S ,non - b; ‘h and goals. All 
Influence dice ? the thrills of real Football! 
or blowing—v Dribbling, corner ami 
but with flnO penalty kicks, offside, goal 
ger tip control < wives, ctc * Colours of all 
} Lc-jiguo Clubs available. 
Prices: 10/1; 20/1; 46/8 Vast Free, or 
send stomp lor full details and Order Form to 
P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, 
Langton Green, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT. 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 2JcJ. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 



Booklets : 
"Experiments” 
lO'ri. 

" Formulas ” 
10 *d. 

" Home 

Chemistry ” 
2/3 

Post raU. 


pEi^syr ( 5c|entific D °ph c.n.) 

PElm 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington,London, N.I6 


ST. MARTIN CHUNKY 
' PAINTING 
COMPETITION 


Have you entered yet for this 
exciting competition ? 

Here is a list of lucky boys and girls 
whose paintings of outstanding merit have 
won them a special prize : , 

Marie Johnson, Marlindon, Upper 
Crescent Road, N. Baddeley, Hants. 
(Age 13.) David Barringer, 161a, Rye 
Street, Bishops Stortford, Herts, (Age 15.) 
Quecnic Mason, St. Philomena's Convent, 
Green Lane, Northwood, Middx. Barbara 
Bonnet, 282, North Circular Road, Palmers 
Green, London, N. 13. (Age 13.) Alan 
Parker, 8, Welbeck Avenue, Abbey Lane, 
Leicester. (Age 13.) Brian Mooring, 54, 
Rosslyn Avenue, Harold Wood, Essex. 
(Age 13.) Janet Harris, 10, Milverton 
Road, Erdirigtoh, Birmingham,. (Age 8.) 
Jennifer Griffiths, 3, Speyside, Avenue Road, 
Southgate, London, N. 14. (Age 12.) Doris 
Wheeler, 23, Kings Terrace, Worplc Road, 
Isleworth, Middx. (Age 14.) Diarta Jones, 
64, Evelyn Gardens, South Kensington, 
London, S.W.7. (Age 10.) 

Also, another 12,500 lucky boys and girls 
have already received prizes. To enter, 
all you have to do is .detach - the label from 
any jar of St. Martin Chunky Marmalades 
or Jams, fill it in and post it. Watch for a 
further list of prizewinners next month, in 
this paper. 









































TREASURE HUNTING FOR JACKO AND CHIMP—AND BOUNCER 


FORECAST 

“ hv arc you so certain that the 
Vampires will win the cricket 
match?” Don asked his friend. 

“Well,” came the reply, “they 
are such wonderful bats.” 

Tongue twister 
g/\Y three times quickly: Plum 
pudding is a pleasant present 
for pijnee.or president. 

SPOT THE ... 

red admiral as he flutters about 
the. Powers. His black wings 
slashed with scarlet make identifi¬ 
cation simple. There is a delicate 
border of 
' blue on the 
s c a 11 o*p e d 
margin of the 
white - spot¬ 
ted fore wings. 
The hind wings are dotted with 
black. 

These beautiful butterflies arc 
distributed throughout the British 
Isles, .usually appearing during 
early June and staying until 
October. 

, Some, years they arc much 
^rnorc common than in others. Red 
Admirals arc very fond of over¬ 
ripe fruit and carrion. 

What ia it . . . 

. . . that a poor man has, a spend¬ 
thrift saves, and a miser spends? 



Enll of hope our heroes fojlowetl the Digging at the spot marked X they 



directions of a treasure map. 

Number in words puzzle 
NIS, D1SD, ATD, PEN IT, 
POT ATE, PRECE 
^Dp a three-letter .number to. 

these groups of letters and 
form words answering these clues. 

Ball game, expand, wait upon, 
contrite, emperor, false show. 

Answer next week 

Fun with numbers 
Jf wc subtract 123456789 from 
987654321 the answer contains 
every figure we started with. 

Twiu result 

“John! Harry!” said teacher to 
the twins. “Please explain 
why your essays on ‘Our Dog* 
arc exactly the same.” 

“Well, Miss,” answered the 
boys, “it’s the same dog.” 


-BEDTIME CORNER— --:—— 

Susie Sparrow’s summer holiday 


.’Jn August sparrow families in 
big cities often go into the 
country for their holidays. But 
Susie, who had hatched out of 
the only good egg in Mrs. 
Sparrow’s third nest in a 
London chimney could not fly 
well enough by then. 

After her older brothers and 
sisters had gone off with their 
father, Susie asked her mother: 
“What is the country really 
like?” 

“Every- 
thing is quite 
different,” said 
Mrs. Sparrow. 

“T h c n 1 
in u s t practise 
flying hard, for- 
I must go,” said 
Susie. And she 
practised 
so well that in 
a fevv days they 
were able to 
join the others. 

When she 
saw the golden 
cornfields shimmering in the' 
sun, the green meadows and the 
root fields, Susie chirped ex¬ 
citedly: “My! It is different!” 

After feasting on cars of corn 
she went exploring. Soon she 
came dashing back from the 
meadows: “The horses arc 
different,” .she cried. , '‘They've 
got horns!” 

“Silly! Those arc cows!” 
twittered her brothers and 
sisters, and teased her till she 
flew, off. 



But soon she catnc back 
from the root fields, chirping 
excitedly: “The dogs arc 

different, anyhow. Their coats 
are woolly, and they’re eating 
turnips.” 

“Silly! Those are* sheep!” 
twittered the others, and kept 
leasing her again till she flew 
away. 

This time when she returned 
she would not answer when 
they asked: 
“What different 
thing have you 
seen no w?” 
Rut Mrs. Spar¬ 
row guessed 
she had seen 
something, and 
at last Susie 
w h i s p e r c d 
to her: “Don’t 
tell! But I did 
see a different 
bird. It had 
barred wings, 
a n d it flew 
along the next 
hedge, and kept pouncing.” 

“That’s our enemy! The 
Sparrow Hawk! Well done! 
Quick, children! We must fly,” 
Mrs. Sparrow shrieked. 

And when they were safely 
fields away she scolded the 
others, saying: “Because of 
your teasing. Susie nearly did 
not tell me about that hawk. 
So listen to her kindly . in 
future.”. Which they all 
certainly did. 

Jane Titornicroft 


were soon’ agog with excitement. • 

Miles of papers 
rjhiE papers in the keeping of the 
Public Records Office, dating 
back through our history to before 
the Norman . Conquest, occupy 
about 40 miles of shelves. * 1 

The monkey’s wish 


Rut, alas, the only, treasure , their 
spades, revealed belonged to Bouncer. 

What lias . • . 

. neither an end nor beginning? 

Situ v 



I wish l were a workman 
Plastering the bricks, 

Being very exirefill 
To Jill up all the nicks. 

I’d hear the Foreman say : 

44 To hi3 work he sticks, 

Never known that little one 
Get up to Monkey tricks ! ” 

THREE-IN-ONE 

Kind of acid used as a dis¬ 
infectant 

Vegetable with green spiky leaves 
A kind of Liberal 
Place where Magna Carla was 
signed 

Public speaker 
Victorian novelist s 
To find the answers to these 
clues link three of the letter-groups 
below. Write the answers in a list 
and you will find that their first 
and last letters spell the names of 
two vegetables , 

al Art at Ca ckc die cde ich lie 
nym oke Or or Ra ray rbo Run 
Tha 

* Answer next week 


In 


OTHER WORLDS 
the evening Venus and 
Saturn arc in the south- 
w e s t and 
Mars is in the 
south. In the 
m o r n i n g 
Mercury .and 
•Jupiter are in % 
thc north-east. 
The picture 
shows the Moon as it will appear 
at nine o’clock on Friday evening, 
August 6, * 
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T/ie Children’s Newsfrafter, August 7, I9S4 

BEWARE TIIE ADDER 

Qf the three species of snakes 
found in the British Isles, the 
adder is the only poisonous one. 

Though both markings and 
colours of adders vary consider¬ 
ably, they are quite unlike those 
. of the grass and smooth snakes. 
A wavy line zigzags down the 
centre of its back. Sometimes the 
line is made up by a series of oval 
spots. A broad V or X appears 
on its head, and the main colour 
of its body varies from brick-red 
to bright grey, the markings being 
either brown or black. 

Adders hunt by night and sleep 
by clay, and normally they will not 
attack human beings, but. when 
startled from their sleep they arc 
likely to strike. 


Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Dull. 

4 Light knocks. 7 Plait. 9 Please 
note. 11 Suave. 13 Infect. 15 
Precious stone, 16 Dynamite. 17 
Revolution. 18 Type of lettuce. 
19 Relieved. 21 Mean. 23 Royal 
Academy. 24 Dominion, 26 
American university. 27 Leave out. 

READING DOWN. 1 Sui face 
impression. 2 .Sailor. 3 Chief 
stress. 4 Chest bone. 5 Maxims. 

6 Halt. 8 Craft. 10 A conductor 
uses it. 12 At no time. 14 Infuse. . 
; 17 Wireless. 18 Important town. 
19 Finish. 20 Rapid motion. 22 
Compaq point. 25 Morning. 

Answer .next week 


26 


22 


27 



LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Old bacon 


Tlircc-ij.onj 
S iirnwii • IC 

chine of bacon (backbone and w iibcrforc k 
flesh) which was cured in 1676 
can be seep at Newbury Museum, 

Berkshire. It is'said to be still in 
a reasonable state of preservation! 


lbAtlos 

owestof 

nvetule 

vcrlur 


W liitrelinpe L 


Holiday 

puzzli; 

I on by 
Fleetwood 
Itedcur 
Cowes 
Soul 1 1 end 
Newquay 


In reveraa 
.1) J V A 
1) 0 O It 
D I A L 
D IC E R 

AVI]) 
110 0 I) 
LAID 
I\ K E D 



spuouj jnoX jo aaout suios >|sy 
Xaqj piQ 'soojjox Xuodj» snonqop s 4 djuq$ 
jo noX puiiuaj j pue (Xcm jeqj u 
jpds | ‘soX) jnu>j Xuj5aj>j ji$ s; sujcu Xpj 


EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD. 
MAIDSTONE, KENT 


‘Die Tofjee Spec/olisis'* 


SCi-ll 






















































